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Task Force on Older Worker Project 
REPRESENTATIVES of seven State employment security 
agencies—California, Florida, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and Washington— 
met with Bureau technicians in Washington, D. C., 
October 17, 18, and 19 to discuss their prospective 
research on employment problems of the older worker. 
The area studies planned in those States are part of 
an overall project initiated by the Secretary of Labor. 

Bureau Director Robert C. Goodwin addressed the 
opening session of the conference, as did Assistant 
Directors Arthur W. Motley and Louis Levine. 
Charles E. Odell, recently named special assistant to 
the Under Secretary of Labor in charge of the Depart- 
ment’s Older Worker Programs, also spoke to the 
group. 

The principal topic on the conference agenda was 
the Minneapolis-St. Paul pre-test conducted by the 
Minnesota agency under the supervision of Ray 
Solem, head of the agency’s research and statistics 
staff. Detailed findings were presented by staff 
members of the two agencies which cooperated in 
making the pilot survey—the University of Minnesota 
and the Minnesota Department of Employment 
Security. State and Bureau representatives reviewed 
the methods, procedures, and forms used in the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul study and agreed, in general, 
that the approach taken in that area would be 
adopted by the other six agencies in their forthcoming 
surveys. The group also discussed scheduling and 
other operational problems incident to the under- 
taking of the research in their own States. 

The studies are designed to determine the employ- 
ment and turnover patterns of older workers, their 
unemployment experience as compared with that of 
other workers, and methods of improving the job- 


finding assistance given them by the public Employ- 
ment Service. 
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Farm Worker Safety 


Tue Labor Department recently published a 2-fold 
leaflet entitled “In Transporting Farm Workers, 
Safety Is Your Responsibility.” It is intended for 
distribution through local employment offices to 
farmers and truck owners who transport farm workers. 
It supplements the folder ‘‘A Safe Load Is a Pay Load 
for You” which is directed toward transportation 
safety in day-haul activities. 

The leaflet carries an introduction from the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Migratory Labor, of which 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell is chairman. This in- 
troduction points out that, while the Committee is 
planning to ask States to pass laws to make the trans- 
portation of people on trucks safe, truck owners and 
drivers can begin immediately to carry out the safety 
recommendations described in the folder. 

“Safety Is Your Responsibility’ can be used in the 
general program of educating farm employers and 
other interested groups on ways to improve living and 
working conditions for migrant workers and _ their 
families. Its principal use in employment security, 
however, should prove to be its value to farm place- 
ment personnel in their contacts with employers and 
crew leaders arising out of the operation of the annual- 
worker plan. 

Copies of the leaflet have been sent to each State 
agency. Additional copies may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Employment Security in Washington. 


American Education Week 


By Presidential proclamation, American Education 
Week is being observed this year from November 6-12. 
In announcing the week, President Eisenhower said: 


‘“‘WHEREAS the pioneers of our Nation established schools 
and colleges and regarded education as a bulwark of the 
American way of life; and 


‘“‘WHEREAS the Nation’s schools and educational institutions 
have contributed immeasurably to the welfare of our people 
and to the progress and security of our country; and 


‘“‘WHEREAS education contributes not only to the develop- 
ment of a fuller and more useful life for the individual citizen 
but also to the safeguarding of the freedoms and ideals which we 
cherish as Americans; and 


‘“‘WHEREAS in this year of the White House Conference on 
Education our people have a right to take special pride in our 
Nation’s educational system, and an obligation to demonstrate 
a desire and capacity to meet the major problems facing 


American education: 
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“NOW, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States of America, do hereby designate 
the period from November 6 through November 12, 1955, as 
American Education Week, and I ask the people throughout the 
country to participate fully in the observance of that week. 
I urge this observance as evidence of appreciation to teachers 
and school officials for work well done, and as a pledge of citizen 
interest in better education. I also urge this observance as a 
fitting prelude to the White House Conference on Education to 
be held in the City of Washington from November 28 through 
December 1, 1955, and as a tribute to the challenging role 
American education is playing in building a better and stronger 
nation in today’s world of nations.” 


“Operation Alert” Plans 
Found Useful in Flood 


AN interim action program supplied to State em- 
ployment security agencies as a part of the planning 
for ‘‘Operation Alert’’ last June was used successfully 
in meeting disaster situations caused by recent floods 
in the northeastern States. 

A document entitled, “‘Interim Manpower Measures 
in Case of Enemy Attack” was prepared by the Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Employment Security and 
furnished to all State agencies with a request that 
each local employment office keep the material at 
hand for use in an emergency. 


The Bureau suggested that in event of enemy attack, 
local offices contact civil defense officials, establish 
temporary locations where necessary, and make use 
of radio and sound trucks in cases where normal 
communications were interrupted. 


In discussing flood manpower problems with 
Pennsylvania State officials, the Bureau found that 
local employment offices in the flood areas had put 
the interim plan into effect as soon as the flood struck. 
Although cut off from the State headquarters, the 
local office personnel contacted local civil defense 
officials and made their local offices the focal point for 
workers to carry on emergency operations. The radio 
was used by local offices to recruit workers for repair 
work and to advise laid-off workers where to go to 
file claims. 


The Bureau will make a field study of the actual 
operations carried on by State and local offices during 
the emergency. The purpose will be to determine 
points of similarity between conditions that actually 
existed in flood-hit areas with those which might exist 
as a result of a bomb attack. Material gathered dur- 
ing the survey will be used to develop a guide for use 
by State employment security agencies and _ local 
employment offices in event of disaster, due to atomic 
attack, floods, or other causes. 


Nation Observes NEPH Week 


MaRKED by special ceremonies throughout the Na- 
tion, the tenth anniversary of National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week was observed October 
2-8. 


(Continued on page 40) 





Employment Security Activities at a Glance, 
August 1955, U. S. and Territorie 











| Percentage 
| Number or ye 
amount | whet 
previous 
month 
| | 
Employment Service—T otal | | 
New applications . 626, 400 | +3 
Referrals: 
Agricultural 1, 249, 500 | —3 
Nonagricultural . 1, 002, 400 | +20 
Placements: 
Aerscultural ......| 1, 227, 000 | —1 
Nonagricultural . 602, 700 | +17 
Men 352, 500 +16 
Women. . 250, 200 +19 
Handicapped ee 25, 300 +23 
Counseling interviews . . . .| 105, 300 | +8 
Individuals given tests . . . .| 89, 900 | +15 
Employer visits... . . - .| 161, 929 | Til 
} | 
State Unemployment Insurance | | 
Initial claims, except transi- | 
tional SHOTS SONS 868, 100 | ~9 
Weeks of unemployment | 
claimed ee eS 4, 509, 100 | —2 
Weekly average insured un- | 
employment?! . 961, 500 | a 
Weeks compensated . ; 3, 766, 200 | —- 
Weekly average beneficiaries 818, 700 | —9 
Average weekly benefit pay- 
ment for total unemploy- 
ae ea rae $24.87 +2 
a ne eee $90, 366, 300 +1 
Funds available as of August 
3, 00 . Naa $8, 189, 478, 700 +2 
Veterans ? 
Initial claims . Le on Ee 48, 000 +9 
Weeks of unemployment 
claimed ~ (MLR. atid tis cn 340, 100 +11 
Weekly average insured un- 
employment 73, 700 0 
Benefits paid . A $7, 681, 400 +15 
New applications . .. . 152, 900 +7 
Referrals, nonagricultural 248, 100 +21 
Placements, nonagricultural. 149, 100 +18 
Placements, handicapped . . 11, 300 +23 
Counseling interviews . . . .| 32, 200 +11 
Unemployment Compensation for 
Federal Employees * 
| 
Initial claims, exeept transi- | 
tional cree? SORE Spee, 10, 400 —14 
Weeks of unemployment 
claimed en ane 100, 700 +1 
Weekly average insured un- 
employment eeentad 21, 600 —s 
rere eee $2, 468, 000 +11 








1 Data exclude territories. . : 

2 The first 4 items relate to the program based on the \ eterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 10,800 initial claims, 37,600 weeks claimed, 
and 8,200 insured unemployment for veterans filing to supplement State and/or 
UCFE benefits. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement railroad 
unemployment insurance benefits. 7 swe : 

3 Data include Federal employees filing jointly under State UI programs: 
1,900 initial claims, 8,700 weeks claimed, 1,900 insured unemployment. 
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Employment Development— 


Better Utilization of Human Resources 





A Program for Employment Development 


By W. C. PALFREYMAN 
Informational Representative, Utah Department of Employment Security 
and Program Director, Utah Committee on Industrial and Employment Planning 


“ HE Commission with the advice and aid of its 


advisory councils shall take all appropriate steps 

to reduce and prevent unemployment .. . to 
promote the re-employment of unemployed workers 
throughout the State and in every other way that may 
be feasible . . .” 

This charge is stated in similar terms in nearly all 
State employment security laws. It has been a part 
of the Utah Employment Security Act since 1936. 
But it was not until 1949 that its challenge was fully 
accepted and action was initiated to discharge the 
responsibility. 

In pre-World War II years, we apparently were 
resigned to high levels of unemployment and economic 
stagnation far in excess of standards tolerated today. 
Employment security agencies were busy organizing 
the new employment service and unemployment in- 
surance programs and selling their services to the 
public. Later they began to recognize more fully 
their responsibilities in the field of economic develop- 
ment. 

World War II followed with resulting fuli employ- 


ment. This era of unmatched prosperity lulled us . 


into complacency toward the necessity for economic 
planning to provide jobs for the post-war period when 
war workers and returning servicemen would require 
peace-time civilian employment. Unprecedented de- 
mand for civilian goods cushioned the immediate 
post-war adjustment. 

It was not until 1949, when some of these needs were 
satisfied, that lack of job opportunities and out-migra- 
tion of the State’s youth forcibly brought home to the 
Utah Department the need for economic planning. 
The problem then arose as to what type of organi- 
zation could best fulfill this responsibility. In this 
respect we do not claim that the Utah solution is supe- 
rior to other plans or that it has universal application. 
In its present form it has attained at least partial suc- 
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cess and some of the ideas here described may be 
applicable elsewhere. 

It was first determined that the following basic 
principles would apply to any program that was 
initiated: 

1. The organization would function on a strictly 
nonpartisan, nonpolitical basis. 

2. The organization’s activities would not duplicate 
or overlap the responsibilities of any existing State 
agency, chamber of commerce, or other develop- 
mental agency. 

3. The organization would act as a catalyst, which 
according to Webster is an agent which causes action 
or change among others, yet remains stable itself. 

4. Inasmuch as the Utah Department of Employ- 
ment Security has much economic data available 
through administration of the Employment Security 
Act, this Agency would form the nucleus of the 
organization. 

To carry out this program Mr. Otto A. Wiesley, 
chairman of the Industrial Commission of Utah, 
under whose supervision the Utah Department oper- 
ates, requested the Governor to appoint the Utah 
Committee on Industrial and Employment Planning. 
This Committee presently numbers approximately 
100 representatives of chambers of commerce, civic 
and service clubs, labor organizations, State and local 
governments, farm and trade associations, veterans’ 
and women’s groups, educators, church leaders, and 
other prominent citizens. 

The sole purpose of the Committee is to create em- 
ployment through the development of industry. The 
100-man Committee is further organized with an 18- 
man executive committee headed by the Governor as 
honorary chairman and the chairman of the Indus- 
trial Commission as chairman. The secretary of che 
Utah Manufacturers’ Association is committee secre- 
tary and three members of the Utah Department of 
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Curtis P. Harding, Administrator, Utah Agency, explains county labor force changes 1950-55 at 
Utah’s Sixth Annual Economic Development Conference. 


Employment Security occupy important positions. 
The Administrator of the Department is a member of 
the executive committee, the Chief Statistician ig 
director of research, and the author of this article 
is program director. 

By creation of this organization, the Utah Depart- 
ment is able to administer the program while utilizing 
the abilities of the Committee members. The program 
has received wide public acceptance due to the diver- 
sity and prominence of the membership. Coordina- 
tion of plans and programs of related groups is attained 
largely through mutual discussion, exchange of ideas, 
and planning of the Committee’s program. 

The Committee program is fully integrated in the 
Department of Employment Security... The research 
director and program director carry on routine ac- 
tivities of the Committee in addition to their normal 
responsibilities. All local office managers have dual 
capacity in serving as agents of the Committee. It is 
their responsibility to stimilate local leaders in the 
field of industrial development, to work with chambers 
of commerce, trade associations, civic clubs and others 
whose purpose is to create economic opportunities. 
This activity on the part of local office managers is 
enhancing public acceptance and stature of the em- 
ployment security program. It is making it an active, 
integral part of the community rather than a passive 
*‘let George do it” attitude which is often prevalent 
in community promotion activities. 
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The amount of staff time allocated to Committee 
activities varies. When a major project is in opera- 
tion, several members of the Department staff may be 
diverted to Committee work. During slack periods, 
only a minimum amount of work is necessary to carry 
on routine activities. Much promotional material 
such as employment by industry, number of unem- 
ployed, and analyses of census material, is by-product 
information from the Department, with special work 
contributed by Committee members. Staff time and 
costs such as travel, printing, and other activities 
which are not properly within the scope of Title III 
appropriations are carefully accounted for and paid 
from nonappropriated funds. 

The first major objective of the Utah Committee 
was to create awareness in the public of the need for 
industrial development. It was recognized that 
apathy towards outmigration and unemployment 
must be replaced by an aggressive attitude which 
would take into account the economic potential and 
limitations of an area and at the same time lead to a 
positive plan for community action. 

The creation of a western steel industry during 
World War II, and the dispersion and expansion of 
other industries, together with rapid growth of popu- 
lation and markets in the West provided an unusual 
opportunity for Utah communities to acquire new 
industries. These factors were widely publicized 
by personal contact, press, radio, and television. 
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Public meetings and co-sponsored economic confer- 
ences were presented throughout the State in coop- 
eration with chambers of commerce, universities, and 
civic clubs. 

The publicity and selling phase was followed by a 
“doing” phase. The Utah Committee published a 
brochure entitled ‘‘Industrial Development Guide for 
Utah Areas and Communities” which described step- 
by-step procedure for conducting an industrial survey. 
Also, when requested by an area or community, the 
Utah Committee works with local officials to organize 
committees for collection of data. The local office 
manager plays an important part in this activity since 
he usually receives the assignment to prepare the 
labor force material, with assistance from the State 
office, and he is also ‘‘on the ground”’ as local contact 
man for follow up, to prod, and find solution for 
operational problems. 

After the raw data have been collected, the Utah 
Committee provides technical assistance in analyzing 
the data, assists in preparation of final copy for pub- 
lication, assists in publication, and provides mailing 
lists for distribution. This cooperative approach with 
local groups has proved successful for several reasons: 
(1) The Utah Committee provides “know how” and 
continuity of effort which encourages local officials to 
commence what to them often appears to be a fear- 
some undertaking, and also prevents the project from 
bogging down after it is underway; (2) the participa- 
tion of local people in the survey makes them realize 
that it is their problem and their program; (3) coop- 
eration with the committee has often made it finan- 
cially feasible for a community to publish an industrial 
brochure which would have been otherwise impos- 
sible; and (4) the high caliber of membership on the 
Committee contributes “know how” in collection and 
analysis of data and prospects which would not 
otherwise be available. ‘This program is continuing. 

The Committee has also published a brochure en- 
titled ‘“‘Reasons for Locating Industrial Plants in 
Utah” which describes the State’s stragetic location, 
labor force, access to markets, natural resources, 
living conditions, and other advantages. The booklet 
has been distributed nationally with good results. 

Each year the Utah Committee sponsors a state- 
wide economic development conference where out- 
standing authorities are invited to discuss industrial 
development problems. Approximately 400 repre- 
sentatives from industry, labor, government, educa- 
tion, and civic groups attended the Sixth Annual 
Conference in August 1955. 

In the field of research we have continued our 
policy of cooperating with existing agencies to obtain 
material of mutual interest. 

In the arid West—where water for culinary, indus- 
trial, and irrigation purposes is the key to future eco- 
nomic progress—we have cooperated with the Utah 
Water and Power Board, the University of Utah, and 
other groups who are striving to develop and put to 
beneficial use this vital resource. 

We are cooperating with the Salt Lake Chamber of 
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and Employment Planning, 174 Social Hall Avenue, P.O. Box 2100, 
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Commerce, U. S. Weather Bureau, and University of 
Utah in publishing previously unpublished climato- 
logical data for industrial development purposes. 
Another research project of interest is a Tri-County 
economic study of Kane, Washington, and Iron 
Counties. This is a cooperative project with the 
Utah State Agricultural College, University of Utah, 
local groups, and the Committee participating. It is 
designed to provide comprehensive economic infor- 
mation concerning a typical rural area which can be 
used for industrial plant location studies and water 
and resource development, to stimulate tourist trade, 
to determine potential new industries, and generally 
to provide an intelligent basis for future development 


. plans. 


As a means of increasing government purchases and 
contracts and to provide industry with an inventory 
of Utah’s manufacturing facilities, we recently com- 
pleted a directory of manufacturers. This was ac- 
complished in cooperation with the Utah Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Chambers of Commerce, and the 
University of Utah. 

The scope of the industrial development program 
and diversity of activities are limited only by the 
imagination and efforts of those who desire to accept 
the reponsibilities imposed by the Employment Se- 
curity Act and to make the employment security pro- 
gram a dynamic force which recognizes the hopes, 
aspirations, and limitations of the populace, and works 
cooperatively with them in solving their problems. 












Employment Development in a Dynamic Economy 


By LOUIS LEVINE 


Assistant Director 


Bureau of Employment Security 


ESPITE our relative youth as a Nation, the 
United States is today the acknowledged world 
leader in almost any type of economic activity 
one wishes to name. It has more “‘things’”—automo- 
biles, telephones, and the like—than most of the other 
Nations of the world put together. Many diverse 
factors have contributed to our country’s role of 
leadership. Not the least of these factors has been 
the effective combination of its vast natural resources— 
its forests, waterpower, and minerals—together with 
its human resources and technical know-how. 
Decade after decade with but few exceptions our 
dynamic economy has moved ahead. While some set- 
backs have occurred—reconversion after World War 
II, the 1949-50 inventory recession, and the economic 
adjustment of last year—the Nation has each time 
pulled itself together and moved to new peaks. Econ- 
omists once set goals which they indicated, when 
reached, would constitute “full employment.’ No 
sooner were such goals set than they were surpassed. 
Today, measured by all national indices, our Nation’s 
economy is at an alltime high with employment at 
unprecedented levels. Gross national product—our 
output of goods and services, steel output, and pro- 
duction of automobiles—should reach new records in 
1955. Construction has been sustained at an unprece- 
dented level for over 5 years. 


A Modern Industrial Revolution 


Investment in new plant and equipment has sky 
rocketed, as has investment devoted to research and 
development for both military and civilian projects. 
This investment has created a virtual industrial revo- 
lution of modern times. Our scientists and engineers 
have come up with new products, new forms of energy, 
new markets, new production techniques. The food 
we eat is in a new form (frozen), the clothes we wear 
are made of synthetic fibers (nylon, orlon), and the 
very air we breathe has been changed (by use of air 
conditioning). With these important changes in the 
character of our economy have come corresponding 
changes in the manner in which we use our labor force. 

To man new machinery and equipment our man- 
power has had to develop new skills. 

During times of national emergency such as in 
World War II, we found we could successfully utilize 
segments of the labor force which, until that time, had 
been barely tapped—our older workers, our youth, 
and our womanpower. Our growing economy has 
required that significant segments of these groups 
remain in the labor force. 
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Some of our new research and development pro- 
grams are in very early stages and we are only begin- 
ning to feel their impact. Our electronics industry, 
although it has advanced tremendously, is still in its 
infancy. The effects of automation are as yet un- 
measured; atomic energy for peacetime is still largely 
on the drafting boards. 

As a Nation we have grown not only in material 
goods but in population as well; in the half century 
from 1900 to 1950, the number of inhabitants in Con- 
tinental United States doubled. The rate amounted 
to 7.2 percent between 1930 and 1940, 14.5 percent 
between 1940 and 1950, and will expand at an even 
greater rate between 1950 and 1960 if the 1950-1955 
pattern continues.. 


Employment Is Ever Growing 


In such a dynamic situation, maintaining employ- 
ment at a stated level is obviously not enough. Not so 
long ago, we looked at 60 million jobs as a goal to be 
attained and held. Today, more than 65 million 
people are at work and the number is growing. We 
recognize that this expansion must continue if just our 
normal labor force growth is to be absorbed in pro- 
ductive employment. 

Our Federal Government recognized the need for 
maximum employment in passing the Employment 
Act of 1946. This Act commits us “‘to use all practical 
means consistent with its needs and obligations and 
other essential considerations of national policy . . . 
to coordinate and utilize all its plans, functions, and 
resources for the purpose of creating and maintaining 
. . . conditions under which there will be afforded 
useful employment opportunities, including self-em- 
ployment, for those able, willing, and seeking to work, 
and to promote maximum employment, production, 
and purchasing power.” 

So long as the national economy moved strongly 
and firmly upward, the economies of most local com- 
munities more or less followed this uptrend. Such 
minor economic setbacks as did occur were usually 
righted within a brief time and with minimum up- 
heaval. But some areas were unable to lift themselves 
from the rather unstable economic situations in which 
they found themselves and unemployment climbed up 
to high levels and remained there and the areas be- 
came known as ones with a “chronic” labor surplus. 
The impact of national growth generally affected 
these areas very little—at least not enough to resolve 
their problems. 

In September 1955, 26 of the 149 major areas were 
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classified by the Bureau of Employment Security as 
having substantial labor surpluses. In addition, ther 
were 94 smaller areas in this category. 

An overall national analysis of employment and un 
employment often fails to disclose the true character 
of manpower problems, expecially for specific local 
labor markets. Examination of employment by in- 
dustry in the various labor market areas shows a very 
wide difference in the types of industries that are 
located in specific communities. The relative impor- 
tance of manufacturing employment alone varies 
greatly from one community to another. 

In July 1955, manufacturing employment varied 
from as high as 63.9 percent of total nonagricultural 
employment in the New Britain, Conn. area to a low 
of 8.0 percent in the Austin, Tex. area. The types of 
manufacturing employment in different areas also 
vary greatly. Metalworking employment accounted 
for 95.5 percent of total manufacturing employment 
in the Flint, Mich. area, compared with 16.6 percent 
in Lawrence, Mass. As a result of these differences, 
changes in demand for goods and services of a general 
or limited nature will have different impacts on the 
economic conditions of specific areas and employment 
opportunities. 


Islands of Heavy Unemployment 


As was true during World War II, some islands of 
heavy unemployment exist despite the expanding 
national volume of business, expanding labor require- 
ments, and higher levels of economic activity. In a 
few of the Nation’s major production and employment 
centers, conditions in recent years have approximated 
those which generally prevailed during the depression 
years of the thirties. In a number of other areas, 
where unemployment has not reached such serious 
proportions, it has been three or four times as high as 
for the country as a whole. 

While an overall and broad perspective is desirable 
and necessary in developing programs and policies to 
implement full employment for the Nation as a whole, 
we must also seek to insure insofar as possible that 
each individual who can contribute to the economy 
will be able to find a job in his home community. In 
every instance where there are more people who need 
jobs and/or are seeking work than there are job op- 
portunities, a local problem develops. While many 
outside agencies and individuals can make worth- 
while contributions, in the last analysis, the resolution 
of this problem must be made by the local community. 

Each community has had a different experience. 
While the 168 Standard Metropolitan Areas as a group 
experienced a 22 percent population rise between 1940 
and 1950, many localities—such as Albuquerque, 
Lubbock, San Diego, and Miami—have had tremen- 
dous population growth, virtually doubling their 
number of inhabitants in the decade. Others—such 
as the predominantly coal mining communities of 
Scranton and Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—lost a significant 
number of people through outmigration during the 
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the 10-year period. Labor force participation shows 
marked variation among communities. In many 
places where agriculture was once the backbone of 
the economy, farm population and work force have 
dropped precipitously; in others less markedly. 

Although no single cause may be responsible, it is 
possible to isolate several factors which contribute to 
the creation of local labor surplus areas. -Among them 
are (1) depletion of natural resources, combined with 
dwindling markets (these largely affect coal mining 
and lumbering centers); (2) lack of sufficient indus- 
trialization to support a growing population and labor 
force; (3) technological changes; (4) unbalanced local 
economy. The unbalanced economic areas can be 
subdivided into two categories: (a) areas which de- 
pend for their support primarily on one or two basic 
industries which are experiencing declining markets, 
or on industries which have experienced geographical 
shifts; and (6) areas which depend on one or two in- 
dustries which temporarily cut their employment levels 
because of such factors as material shortages or tem- 
porary declines in consumer demand. 


It has long been a basic thesis of American thinking 
that the citizenry of any local community must be 
responsible for recognizing and implementing any 
program directed to improving economic and labor 
market conditions within its borders. We in the 
Federal-State employment security system take cog- 
nizance of this fundamental right and duty of each 
community. Our services—and they are many— 
must always be extended to local groups seeking to 
alleviate unemployment, but the local public employ- 
ment office can usually be most helpful in a role as 
“‘prodder” rather than “prime mover” or “big 
wheel.” 


The Local Office Contribution 


The local office can make a major contribution in 
a field in which its preemience is recognized—that of 
collecting and analyzing, in a reasonably objective 
fashion, information on the most important factors 
bearing on the local labor market and its broader 
economy. From its vantage point as the community 
employment exchange, its staff is in an excellent posi- 
tion to evaluate an area’s economic assets and liabili- 


‘ties—its potentialities and its drawbacks. Since it 


knows the kinds of workers available and those in 
demand, it can thus determine what type of industrial 
diversification is needed to bring about a greater 
degree of economic balance. The local office can and 
should establish: itself as both a fact-finding arm of 
any local community organization engaged in econo- 
mic and industrial planning and development and 
as a source which will provide suggestions and recom- 
mendations for program development and direction 
consistent with the economic potential of the com- 
munity. 

But before a local employment development group 
can expect to achieve any degree of success, it must 
squarely face up to the cold facts—must fully recognize 
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and acknowledge them and then delineate the prob- 
lem. Since the goal of the employment security 
system is the same as those of local industrial develop- 
ment groups—maximum stable employment—there 
should be no conflict of interests. 

In some instances community, or State, or regional 
employment problems are self-evident; even the most 
inexperienced observer can put his finger on them. 
In other cases, economic ills are fairly well concealed. 


Not the Whole Picture 


Mere levels of unemployment alone, however, do 
not tell the whole story. For example, predominantly 
agricultural areas may, on the surface, appear to be 
in good shape; at least their unemployment levels are 
low. But a look behind these figures indicates that 
unemployment is low because the decline in agricul- 
tural employment and the lack of other industrial 
employment opportunities have resulted in tremen- 
dous outmigration. New entrants to the labor market, 
especially, move to other areas in search of employ- 
ment. Such was the picture in middle Tennessee and 
northern Alabama before the growth of industry 
which came with power from the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. It is still the situation in many of our 
Great Plains States. 

During the past 2 years, the Department of Labor 
has participated, both in Washington and in the field, 
in the work of the Federal Interagency River Basin 
Committees. These committees bring together the 
efforts of many government agencies—the Army 
Corps of Engineers and the Department of the Interior 
have major roles but the Department of Labor, 
Department of Agriculture, Federal Power Commis- 
sion, Department of Commerce, and Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare also lend active 
assistance and counsel. Until recently, these Com- 
mittees have been primarily concerned with the 
physical resources involved in the development of 
plans and programs for flood control, irrigation, land 
conservation, and the like. But human resources and 
their effective utilization have become a matter of 
growing concern and a consideration motivating long- 
range plans for expanding economies and creating 
additional job opportunities in many of the under- 
developed regions of the country. The recent succes- 
sion of floods in the New England and Atlantic Coast 
States tends to quicken this interest. 

Three of the outstanding programs are the Arkansas- 
Red River Basin, the Columbia River Basin, and the 
Missouri Valley Basin (which was discussed in the 
December 1953 issue of the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
Review). The regional directors of the Bureau who 
serve on the field committees of River Basin projects 
are making effective use of the information and 
experience derived from the employment security 
operations to indicate needs for expansion in job 
opportunities to prevent wholesale outmigration and 
to absorb growing workforces. 

Employment security agencies have played a key 





role in the formation of numerous State and local 
employment development committees and programs, 
especially in the last 5 to 10 years. They have con- 
tinuously brought problems of labor supply-demand 
imbalance to the attention of State and community 
ieaders and have served faithfully on committees 
named to cope with such problems. 

The Federal Government has within the framework 
of existing authority and programs given some assist- 
ance to areas where unemployment appears to be a 
continuing problem. Three examples may be cited: 
Defense Manpower Policy #4, issued by the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, gives preferential treatment 
under certain conditions to firms located in labor 
surplus areas in their bids on Federal government 
procurement contracts. 

Under another ODM program involving speed-up 
of tax amortization, special preference is given to 
plants built or expanded in the interest of national 
defense when they are located in areas with heavy 
and chronic labor surplus. In a number of instances, 
where employment in government-owned or operated 
installations is to be expanded or cut back, special 
consideration is given to areas which are characterized 
by heavy unemployment. Within the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the Departments of Labor and Commerce 
have been working together to provide staff assistance 
in the form of technical service to State or local 
groups. 


Extensive Study 


In 1949, the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report became concerned with problems of areas 
characterized by heavy unemployment, especially 
those places where it appeared chronic. Since that 
time, the Committee has conducted extensive hearings 
on the nature of problems, measures already adopted 
to ameliorate them, and actions necessary to attack 
them further. As a result of these hearings and on 
the basis of work done by sub-groups, the Committee 
has published reports on its findings for the guidance 
of the Government and others who are interested in 
unemployment problems. 

One of the major “Findings and Recommendations” 
contained in Report No. 60 of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report (84th Congress, 1st Session) 
stated: ‘‘We are very concerned with distressed con- 
ditions which persist in certain industries and regions, 
even in an expanding economy. We believe that 
action is required now and that much can be done 
through public works to assist these communities. 
The Federal Government should recognize its respon- 
sibility to those areas and industries by promoting 
research to discover new products and new processes. 
Consideration should be given to the possibility of 
modifying the unemployment compensation programs 
to meet the special problems of retraining and read- 
justing facing these areas. Loans, technical assistance 
and, as the President recommends, an expanded area- 
development program should be provided these areas 
to;help them adapt to changed economic conditions.” 
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The amount of public interest which exists in prob- 
lems of heavy labor surplus areas is evidenced by the 
fact that in the last (84th) Congress about two dozen 
bills were introduced which proposed one or another 
method for dealing with such problems. 

National legislation and programs, however highly 
developed, can never replace the fundamental re- 
sponsibility of States and local areas for directing 
their own destinies. There is a growing awareness 
on the part of businessmen and industrialists and in- 
dustrial development groups that factual data and a 
realistic economic analysis are fundamental to de- 
veloping courses of action affecting employment. 

Increasingly, labor market information is contribut- 
ing to the selection of new plant sites and the decision 
to expand existing plant facilities. Where at one 
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time power, transportation, water supply, and the 
tax situation were the only important considerations 
in making a decision on plant location, wise planners 
today recognize that manpower is the key factor in 
any operation and the assurance of a work force— 
adequate in number and in skills—is a prime requisite 
to successful operation. 

Detailed data on manpower supply and demand— 
the expert knowledge of the local employment cffi- 
ces—have made and will continue to make a valuable 
contribution to the Nation as a whole and to the eco- 
nomic well being of individuals in our local labor 
markets. Community employment development re- 
quires the valuable assets of our Employment Service 
system. 


Community Employment Development 


MEMORANDUM 
To: Bureau of Community Development 

Univeraity of Wisconsin Extension Division 
From: Mondovi, Wisconsin 
A group of Mondovi citizens is interested in forming a nonprofit 
development corporation to foster and promote business activities 
and to procure new industry for this community . . . The local 
group is particularly interested in obtaining information about 
corporations of these types. It is also interested in obtaining 
information on how to make a survey of the city’s industrial 
potential. It would also like to know if there are any business 
or educational media through which a completed survey could be 
brought to the attention of prospective industries. 


HIS inquiry typifies the increasing interest and 
if fees, of Wisconsin communities in appraising 

the strengths and weaknesses of their local econo- 
mies and taking appropriate action to provide neces- 
sary new jobs and build better communities in which 
to live. 

In getting an economic development program under 
way, many of these communities turn to their State 
University for advice and assistance. Responsibility 
for meeting these requests for community service is 
assigned to the Bureau of Community Development 
in the University Extension Division. 





*Mr. Rindt is Director of Research, Bureau of Community De- 
velopment, UW; Mr. Holly is Chief, Division of Field Operations, 
WSES. 
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By KENNETH E. RINDT* 

University of Wisconsin Extension Division 
and A. A. HOLLY* 

Wisconsin State Employment Service 


The field of economic development, however, is at 
once broad and specialized and too much for any one 
agency to do well without relying heavily upon tech- 
nicai specialists. The job requires cooperative ar- 
rangements with many agencies and organizations 
both within and outside the University, especially the 
Employment Service. This is briefly the story of the 
Bureau of Community Development and how the 
Wisconsin State Employment Service aids the Uni- 
versity in meeting its responsibilities for serving Wis- 
consin communities in the field of economic develop- 
ment. 

Background of Bureau’s Program 


The story of how the Bureau got started in this field 
of service, as a part of the University’s overall program 
of making the “boundaries of the campus the boun- 
daries of the State,” goes back to the years of World 
War II. During the war, the University , in cooper- 
ation with the National Committee for Economic 
Development—the C. E. D.—began a field of service 
to communities and industries of the State. 

Under the C. E. D. program, local communities 
had organized committees to survey their backlog of 
construction and production, measured in terms of 
postwar jobs. Almost every employer in the State 
assigned some of his staff the job of developing ‘“‘fool- 
proof plans for quick and economic changeover.” 
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Bascom Hall on the University of Wisconsin campus. 


Early in 1946, the C. E. D. announced: its decision 
to discontinue its field service. Many Wisconsin 
businessmen and local community leaders expressed 
disappointment when they received the announce- 
ment. They felt that much was yet to be accom- 
plished and that some way should be found to con- 
tinue the program. 

It was in response to a demand from these many 
local leaders and businessmen that the University in 
1946 created the Bureau of Community Development 
to continue the program started by C. E.D. In 1948, 
the C. E. D. helped to further the Bureau’s work by 
providing a substantial grant for a 2-year period. 


Objectives and Major Activities 


Briefly, the Bureau’s general objectives are as fol- 
lows: (1) To further a wider and better community 
understanding of local economic and social resources 
and problems as a basis for sound community action 
programs based on the facts; (2) to further, Statewide, 
a better understanding of the State’s economic re- 
sources and problems as a basis for improving the 
business “‘climate” of the State—making it a more 
attractive place in which to do business; (3) to provide 
assistance to communities and areas of the State on 
their specific problems of planning, organizing, and 
operating an industrial development (‘‘employment 
development’) or a trade improvement program. 

These main objectives are carried out through vari- 
ous services or major activities as follows: 

1. Supplying community leaders and groups with 
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general information, counsel, and assistance on com- 
munity development organization and planning prob- 
lems, in cooperation with other departments of the 
University, certain State agencies, such as \the Wis- 
consin State Employment Service (WSES), and 
private business organizations. 

2. Assisting communities on their industrial de- 
velopment problems by participating in their nego- 
tiations with new industry prospects or established 
industry in the community. 

3. Collecting, organizing, and publishing informa- 
tion relative to the State’s social and economic re- 
sources and economic trends. 

4. Conducting community economic base studies, 
trade area surveys, and regional resource studies, in 
cooperaticn with the School of Commerce and other 
University departments. 

5. Conducting community, regional, or State-wide 
conferences on industrial development to facilitate 
exchange of information and ideas among communi- 
ties and to foster a better local understanding of State- 
wide problems affecting Wisconsin’s industrial de- 
velopment. 

In all of these activities, the Bureau offers its 
services only on request, and then only if the com- 
munity has a responsible group to work with or shows 
some evidence of inter-organization teamwork in 
tackling the job at hand. 

Broadly grouped, the activities fall in three major 
functional areas as follows: industrial development, 
regional development, and research services. 


Industrial Development—Cooperation With WSES 


The Bureau provides assistance in organizing com- 
munity and county-wide industrial development com- 
mittees and advises on the organization of community 
or county-wide industrial development corporations. 
It also provides technical advice and assistance to 
these committees on various methods and procedures 
of preparing industrial development brochures to 
promote the community or area. 

In organizing a community for industrial develop- 
ment, the Bureau works closely with the State office 
of WSES and the nearest district office serving the 
community. In La Crosse, for example, there was 
an unusually close operating relationship that was 
prerequisite to sound local planning and organization 
for La Crosse area employment development. There 
the district manager, in addressing civic groups, em- 
phasized the population and labor force growth in 
the La Crosse labor market area and called attention 
to the need for more new jobs in the city and sur- 
rounding area. Dr. R. J. Colbert, the Bureau’s 
director, was invited to discuss industrial development 
organization procedures. 

The La Crosse County Board then set up a county 
industrial developing committee and the City Council 
reactivated its City Planning Committee. These two 
organizations cooperated with the La Crosse Chamber 
of Commerce and its Industrial Committee in formu- 
lating an overall Industrial Economic Development 
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Mr. Rindt points to an exhibit of community economic survey 


reports and special studies made by the University’s Bureau of 


Community Development and WSES labor market letters and 
other aids in community employment development. 


Committee for the city. A county Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation is now being organized with the 
Bureau’s assistance. 

In the community’s action program, the Bureau 
provides field assistance in community negotiations 
with industrial prospects seeking a plant location. In 
assisting a local committee in its action program or 
negotiations to attract new industry, the Bureau relies 
a good deal on information supplied by WSES con- 
cerning the available labor supply in the area. In- 
formation supplied by the Rhinelander district 
manager of WSES, for example, helped the Bureau 
in its discussions with Eagle River to create an Eagle 
River Industrial Development Corporation. 

The corporation built a plant for a cranberry proc- 
essing firm, Cranberry Products, Inc. This was a 
fortunate choice of industry because it fit snugly into 
the economic pattern of the area. Cranberries are 
grown in the immediate area and therefore need not 


be shipped far to be processed. Processing starts late ° 


in the fall, with the close of the tourist season, and 
ends in the spring when the tourist season begins. 
This is a good example, too, of how the University’s 
Alumni Research Foundation can and does provide 
assistance in the State’s industrial development pro- 
gram. In the Eagle River story, the process used by 
Cranberry Products, Inc., was developed by the 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation (WARF). 
In organizing and carrying out its program, the 
Bureau has attempted to promote both community 
teamwork and inter-agency cooperation at the State 
level. (See left photo above.) A recent example 
of this teamwork at all levels was evident at the State’s 
first Industrial Development Conference conducted 
by the Bureau at Green Lake in May. (See right 
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University and State Employment Service officials discuss plans 
for the State Industrial Development Conference held at Green 
Lake, Wis. this year. Left to right: A. A. Holly; C.W. Colby, 
industrial engineer, Governor’s Office; R. J. Colbert, director, 
Bureau of Community Development, U. of Wis. Extension Di- 
vision; A. T. Rose, WSES State director; and K. E. Rindt. 


photo above.) Fourteen State agencies and organ- 
izations, including the WSES, participated in the 
planning of this history-making conference. Over 
400 people from 143 Wisconsin communities attended 
the conference. WSES participated in the panel on 
‘“‘What Do We Need to Know About Our Commu- 
nity as a Basis for Industrial Development.” 

On industrial development of the State as a whole, 
the Bureau has been trying to perform some State- 
wide services that are performed in other States by 
an agency in the State government. With the Bu- 
reau’s recommendation and support, the Legislature 
this year passed a bill that would create an industrial 
development agency in the Governor’s office. The 
Act calls for an Advisory Committee to help formu- 
late agency policies. —The Bureau has strongly rec- 
ommended that WSES be represented on this im- 
portant committee. 


Regional Development 


The Bureau recognizes that many communities in a 
particular locality, such as North Central Wisconsin, 
have common economic and social development prob- 
lems. These problems frequently can be better solved 
by cooperative action than by each community work- 
ing exclusively ‘‘on its own.” To this end, the Bureau 
over a 3-year period provided a full-time staff person 
to help nine counties in the Wisconsin (River) Head- 
waters area to organize Wisconsin Headwaters, Inc. 
This organization was intended to carry on research, 
development, and promotion of the region’s economic 
and social resources. 

With the employment of a full-time executive secre- 
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tary by the corporation, the University’s role in help- 
ing to organize ‘“‘Headwaters” and “‘get it off the 
ground” was fulfilled. 

A regional development program for southwestern 
Wisconsin is now one of the long-range future projects 
of the Bureau. 


Research Services 


All Bureau policies and activities are developed and 
conducted with research as a focal point. Continuous 
research by the community to get the facts is also 
emphasized. 

The major part of the Bureau’s research program 
consists of economic base studies, community indus- 
trial surveys and brochures, and trade area surveys. 
These surveys are conducted by the Bureau’s director 
of research at the request of the community and in 
close cooperation with a locally constituted “‘survey 
advisory committee.”” As a member of the committee, 
special data are frequently prepared by the WSES dis- 
trict manager and the State office in Madison. 

A community “Basic Statement’ is provided by 
WSES, if available. The “basic statement’’ contains 
detailed information on the industrial pattern, eco- 
nomic characteristics, and labor supply for a commu- 
nity and its trade area. It is prepared by the 
Wisconsin State Employment Service for communities 
with a population of 2,500 or more. This is an 
extremely valuable starting point in furnishing the 
facts on labor supply. 

When the community is ready to swing into an ac- 
tion program to get new industry and more jobs, the 
Bureau furnishes guidance in the preparation of its 
brochures on matters of format, style, content and 
distribution. Again, WSES—through its district 
offices—provides much of the basic information on 
labor supply, community attractiveness, and similar 
points that go into a brochure. 

In addition to its survey research activity, the 
Bureau receives many inquiries from communities and 
businesses that require “‘spot’’ research. For example, 
a New Richmond, Wis. firm recently requested infor- 
mation on St. Croix County and other Wisconsin 
areas as to “‘business activity, wage rates, cost of living, 
etc.” Consistent with the Bureau’s policy of calling 
attention to and encouraging the use of agencies who 
specialize in certain phases of community analysis and 
development, the company was referred to WSES and 
the Industrial Commission for an accurate picture on 
wage rates and scales. Remaining research was con- 
ducted by the Bureau. 

Finally, the Bureau prepares and publishes general 
information to aid communities in conducting their 
own surveys and employment development programs 
with a minimum of outside assistance. One of the 
best examples of this effort is the outline titled ‘“‘Ap- 
praising Our Community—Its Economic and Social 
Resources.”” This outline has been used widely— 
especially by small communities—in getting the facts 
needed for community improvement programs. 
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Activity Workload 


During the year ending June 30, 1955, 524 visits 
were made to 148 communities, covering 70 of the 
State’s 71 counties. Another 71 communities were 
served by correspondence and office calls from com- 
munities. 

Since the Bureau was organized in 1946, eight eco- 
nomic base studies or industrial surveys have been 
conducted. Three other surveys are now in progress, 
two are scheduled, and four requests are still unsched- 
uled. Twenty-seven trade area surveys have been 
conducted. 

Growth in the number of community industrial de- 
velopment corporations—especially in the past few 
years—has been significant in improving the employ- 
ment picture in many of these communities. Eighty- 
seven communities have organized corporations and 
several others are in various stages of organization. 

Another encouraging trend over the past 2 years has 
been the organization of county industrial develop- 
ment committees. Fifty-seven county boards now 
have such a committee to plan and zone suitable 
industrial sites and thereby promote ‘“‘employment 
development” in the area. 


Program Outlook 


With the Bureau’s three-man staff, it is evident that 
only a beginning has been made in the development 
of a statewide service for furthering the industrial 
growth of Wisconsin. However, there is sufficient 
experience and understanding of the problems to 
indicate what an adequate and appropriate service 
would entail. 

In reorganizing its program, the Bureau will dis- 
continue activities that are assumed by the new agency. 
Where unavoidable overlapping occurs, closer co- 
operation and more systematic procedures for co- 
ordinating specific projects will be needed to avoid 
unnecessary overlapping and duplication of effort. 

Basically, we believe that the Bureau’s major role 
will consist of helping communities plan or prepare 
for economic and social development. In carrying 
on this work, the Bureau hopes to maintain and de- 
velop further its program and operating relationships 
with WSES at all levels. Wisconsin communities are 
recognizing that teamwork is the road to “‘employ- 
ment development.”” And they are recognizing more 
and more that WSES stands ready to play an impor- 
tant advisory position on this team. 


Coming in December 


Controls in 
Unemployment Insurance Operations 
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The Bonneville Dam, the first Federal dam project undertaken to harness the resources of the Columbia River. 


Regional Employment Development 
in the Pacitic Northwest 


HE Pacific Northwest, or, as it is frequently re- 

ferred to, the Columbia River Basin, represents 

one of the great economically underdeveloped 
areas of the country, with an enormous potential yet 
to be realized for the creation of new job and business 
opportunities. 

In general, when we allude to the Pacific Northwest 
in this article we are referring to the States of Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho and that portion of Montana 
west of the Continental Divide. This area contains 
9 percent of the Nation’s land, but only 3 precent of 
the Nation’s population. Although it has but a small 
percentage of the Nation’s human resources, it is one 
of the richest and most important regions of the 
country in physical resources. 

The Pacific Northwest contains 40 percent of the 
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Nation’s saw-timber stands, and currently supplies 
over 25 percent of the Nation’s lumber and 85 percent 
of the fir plywood. This region has 40 percent of the 
Nation’s total hydroelectric power potential, only a 
fraction of which has been developed to date. It 
produces 35 percent of the Nation’s primary alumi- 
num, and mines 20 percent of the lead, 18 percent of 
the zinc, and 10 percent of the copper produced in 
the Nation. 

The Pacific Northwest now contains about 26 per- 
cent of the Nation’s irrigated acres, with a potential 
150 percent larger than that heretofore developed. 
It already grows 17 percent of the wheat, 30 percent 
of the apples, 20 percent of the sugar beets, 20 percent 
of the potatoes, and 40 percent of the pears produced 
in the United States. 
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A typical timber stand in the Mt. Hood National Forest. 


In addition, the region is an important producer of 
pulp and paper, commercial fish and fish products, 
and nonmetallic minerals such as phosphate and 
phosphate fertilizers. 

A region such as the Pacific Northwest, with a huge 
resources potential, but a small population, inevitably 
has special types of employment problems. When an 
economy is comprised disproportionately of resource- 
based industries, its employment patterns strongly 
reflect seasonal factors and the sharp fluctuations that 
are characteristic of the market prices of raw materials. 
Moreover, the timber and mineral resources of the 
Northwest are depletable. This poses an additional 
problem for the region, since new job opportunities 
must be created to replace declining employment in 
industries based on dwindling supplies of raw material. 

To some extent the creation of new job opportunities 
occurs in the normal course as technological improve- 
ments bring more intensive utilization of the raw 
material resources. But on the whole, special efforts 
are needed to overcome the basic economic disad- 
vantages from which underdeveloped regions like the 
Pacific Northwest suffer. 

Although the Pacific Northwest has growing popu- 
lation centers in the cities of Seattle, Tacoma, Van- 
couver, Portland, and Spokane, these population 
centers have not developed to the point where they 
constitute big enough markets to induce the location 
of new businesses seeking large-scale outlets. This 
situation in the Northwest contrasts sharply with the 
economic pattern which has developed in California. 
There the large population centers of the San Fran- 
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cisco Bay area and the Los Angeles area have led to 
the establishment of countless new plants and indus- 
tries producing materials to be consumed in those 
markets. 

Moreover, it is difficult to develop new industries in 
the Pacific Northwest designed to serve the Nation’s 
Middle West and Eastern markets, in view of differ- 
ential rail freight rates which exact a much higher 
charge for shipping fabricated materials East than for 
shipping raw materials. Where large local markets 
exist, such as in California, these freight rate differ- 
entials have served as a kind of local protective tariff, 
encouraging the expansion of new local industries and 
employment. But in the Pacific Northwest, expanded 
employment opportunities can, under present condi- 
tions, be expected only from more intensive utilization 
and more extensive exploitation of the natural re- 
source advantages which the region possesses. 

Other than its timber resources, the Pacific North- 
west’s most outstanding resource has been its hydro- 
electric potential. Heretofore, the Federal Govern- 
ment has made huge investments in tapping this 
potential and in harnessing the water resources of the 
Pacific Northwest for purposes of reclamation and 
irrigation, recreation, navigation, and flood control. 
Such world-famous projects as Grand Coulee and 
Bonneville have produced the Nation’s lowest-priced 
kilowatts, which have served to attract stable, year- 
round industries of the new electroprocess variety. 

Foremost among these new electroprocess industries 
has been the aluminum industry. ‘As has been pointed 
out above, the Pacific Northwest now produces over 
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35 percent of the primary aluminum manufactured 
in the United States. Such electroprocess industries 
have made a major contribution toward stabilizing 
employment on a year-round basis. 

Unfortunately, until substantial secondary manu- 
facturing and fabricating facilities are established, the 
actual volume of employment furnished by these new 
industries is relatively small. However, while only 
33,000 new jobs have been created in the region by 
the new aluminum industry itself, these new industrial 
payrolls have produced secondary employment in 
trade and service and other industries to the extent of 
52,000 jobs—as estimated in a recent study of the 
Stanford Research Institute. 

The region’s growth in population and labor force 
in the past 15 years has tended to reflect the amount 
of Federal investment poured into the region for 
water and land resource development. Thus, from 


1940 to 1950 the region was one of the fastest-growing : 


in the Nation, with a 33 percent increase in popula- 
tion and a 35 percent increase in the labor force. 
This contrasts with a 14.5 percent increase in popu- 
lation and a 15.3 percent increase in labor force in 
the Nation as a whole during the same period. 

Beginning in 1952, the rate of growth in population 
and labor force in the Pacific Northwest began to 
decline rather sharply. By 1954 the rate of growth 
in the labor force had declined so much that it com- 
prised only a .3 percent increase over 1953. Thus far 
in 1955 there has been no perceptible growth in the 
region’s labor force over 1954. This contrasts with 
the steady growth in the Nation’s labor force, averag- 
ing approximately 1.2 percent per year. 

The seasonal pattern of the region’s employment is 
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clearly illustrated in the chart titled “Insured Unem- 
ployment in the Pacific Northwest.”” While the vol- 
ume of unemployment is greater or less each year, 
depending on general business conditions, the basic 
pattern of unemployment during the course of the 
year remains the same. 

Unemployment always goes up substantially in the 
fall months, as seasonal construction, logging, food- 
processing and mining operations are forced to close, 
and reaches a peak in the months of January or Feb- 
ruary, depending on weather conditions. In general, 
insured unemployment in the Pacific Northwest is 
four times as great in January of any given year as 
it is in June, July, August, or September of that year. 

These employment problems—that is, severe sea- 
sonal variations, sharp fluctuations based on market 
conditions of raw materials, and undue dependence 
on industries facing a dwindling raw-material sup- 
ply—have naturally led to an intense interest on the 
part of the business and labor communities of the 
Pacific Northwest in the region’s potentials for em- 
ployment and industrial development. Because of the 
local market deficiencies and the freight rate problems 
referred to above, there has been perforce a concen- 
tration on natural resources development as the source 
of the new jobs and business opportunities which must 
be created. 

In view of the particular problems involved in ex- 
panding job and business opportunities under such 
circumstances, there has been an_ understandable 
recognition on the part of the States of the Pacific 
Northwest that no one political jurisdiction is in a 
position to work out its own economic salvation. 


Toward a More Enduring Prosperity 


Thus, the Columbia Basin Inter-Agency Commit- 
tee—a group comprising the Governors of the Pacific 
Northwest States and the regional heads of the prin- 
cipal Federal agencies, including the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor—has long carried out a role which 
has more recently been assigned to similar bodies in 
other regions of the country. To the CBIAC are 
brought problems of regional resources development 
and coordination and within the framework of its sub- 
committees are developed new programs for utilizing 
the abundant resources for creating a more substantial 
and enduring prosperity for the region. Through the 
Department of Labor representative on CBIAC, the 
State employment security agencies make their con- 
tribution in the form of labor market information, 
employment and unemployment forecasts, and anal- 
yses of special economic problems which are reflected 
in employment and unemployment trends. 

As an example of how the CBIAC operates, impor- 
tant subcommittees comprising Federal and State 
agencies and interested groups of private citizens have 
recently been appointed to deal with certain conflicts 
of interest that have developed within the region. A 
subcommittee on the fisheries resource has been ap- 
pointed to attempt to reconcile the ‘‘fish vs. dams” 
argument, so that continued progress may be made 
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in harnessing the water resources of the region without 
destroying the annual fish runs which have important 
commercial and recreational value. 

Similarly, a subcommittee on recreation is currently 
inventorying these outstanding resources of the North- 
west, which serve, at present, as the base for a billion- 
dollar-per-year tourist industry, but which are being 
threatened by the uncoordinated development and 
exploitation of the region’s land and water resources. 
In addition, the CBIAC has a number of other sub- 
committees dealing with problems of land and water 
management, power development, and other questions 
intimately related to the economic welfare of the 
region. 

Despite this understandable concentration on 
regional solutions to regionwide economic problems, 
the States of the region have undertaken more inten- 
sive employment and industrial development work on 
their own account. Oregon was the first State in the 
region to establish a Development Commission, which 
has a legislative charter authorizing it to tap the 
knowledge, skills, and facilities of all other State 
agencies in promoting community employment and 
industrial development within the State. The Oregon 
Unemployment Compensation Commission and the 
regional office of the Bureau of Employment Security 
were instrumental in preparing the legislation to 
create the Oregon Development Commission and in 
developing an awareness of the need for such a 
program. 

This year the State of Idaho enacted legislation 
creating a Department of Commerce and Develop- 
ment. In the State of Washington a statewide Indus- 
try Utilization Committee, established and operated 





by the Employment Security Department, has re- 
cently intensified its efforts. In each of the three 
States, the employment security agency is playing a 
vital role in the activities of the development agency, 
and the managers of the local employment offices are 
performing with growing effectiveness their role of 
educating the local community to the need for and 
the direction to be taken by employment development 
programs. 

It is safe to predict that, when the full implications 
for the future prosperity of the region represented by 
the subnormal rates of growth in recent years in popu- 
lation and labor force are understood by the people 
of the region, intensified efforts to expand the economic 
base and increase job opportunities will be undertaken. 
The current high levels of employment in the region 
are in part based on a commercial construction boom 
and expansion in residential construction predicated 
on past periods of rapid population growth. But un- 
less there is a comparable expansion in industrial pay- 
rolJs, increased activity in the construction industry 
and the expansions in trade and service industries 
cannot be maintained. 

Before such a slowdown comes, it is likely that busi- 
ness, labor, and gagvernmental leaders of the region 
will formulate plans for economic development de- 
signed to restore the dynamic qualities which char- 
acterized the Pacific Northwest’s economy during the 
previous decade. In facing this task the region is 
fortunate in having established a pattern of coop- 
eration among business, labor, and governmental 
leaders whereby regional economic problems may 
be analyzed and resolved. 


THE SAGA OF SANFORD 


By ED SAUNDERS, Field Supervisor 
and HERB FOLSOM, Informational Representative 


Maine Employment Security Commission 


Like a plane, Maine’s tenth largest community was suddenly thrown into an economic tailspin 
and, like a plane, it has righted itself and is zooming along toward industrial prosperity. This 
1s a story of courage, fortitude, and perseverance—a community’s fight for its economic life. 


ANFORD—a community of just over 11,000 in- 

habitants—is located in York County, the south- 

ernmost county in Maine. Within a radius of 
about 35 miles are many of Maine’s most famous 
beach areas, two large ports, some 23 lakes and ponds, 
and many other features which make it an ideal place 
in which to live, work, and play. A broad coastal 
plain flanks the town on the east while to the north 
and south the country becomes gently rolling and 
pleasantly wooded. To the west, the terrain becomes 
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hilly and dotted with numerous lakes and ponds. 
The entire area is shaded with maple, elm, pine, and 
other conifers. 

In such a setting, a community grew and in it was 
developed an important industry—Goodall-Sanford, 
Inc.—makers of Palm Beach cloth, cloth for automo- 
bile and furniture upholstering, carpeting, and other 
high-grade woolen cloth. This establishment em- 
ployed an average of 3,600 people; most were highly 
skilled, all were dependable, efficient, and reliable. 
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Aerial view of Sanford, Maine, with part of the former Goodall-Sanford plant in the foreground. 


And so Sanford grew into a prosperous, active com- 
munity with excellent schools—10 elementary, 2 high, 
and in suburburban Springvale, coeducational Nasson 
College. The community is one of attractive dwell- 
ings, an exceptional library, modern hospitals, lovely 
parks, athletic fields, an excellent water supply, and a 
large airport with facilities for expansion. 

Such was Sanford. 

In June 1954, this community was thrown into an 
economic tailspin when it was publicly announced 
that its largest industry, Goodall-Sanford, Inc., was 
being sold to a Southern textile firm and that produc- 


tion of all lines except Palm Beach cloth would be: 


discontinued. Less than 6 months after this an- 
nouncement, the mills were closed entirely and the 
buildings were up for sale. 

The situation existing in Sanford resulted in the 
payment of $1,133,488.50 in unemployment benefits 
during 1954. ‘This was a tremendous factor in main- 
taining some semblance of economic stability in the 
town. The purchasing power of these unemployed 
workers, although being continued on a somewhat 
reduced basis, did enable them to procure most of 
the necessities of life for themselves and their families. 
Most of these workers had been high salaried em- 
ployees and they were able to draw maximum 
unemployment benefit payments. 

It was a terrific blow to Sanford. But the first to 
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realize that, although it was a most serious blow, it 
need not be fatal, was a group of Sanford’s young 
businessmen. ‘They immediately formed the Sanford- 
Springvale Chamber ef Commerce, dedicated to en- 
couraging new industries to locate in the town and 
utilize some of the modern and well maintained build- 
ings that had become vacant because of the sale of 
the Goodall-Sanford interests. 

Articles soon appeared in the newspapers stating 
the objectives of the group. A coupon appeared on 
the front page of the local paper asking all unemployed 
individuals to fill it out, giving their name, address, 
age, telephone number, and occupational qualifica- 
tions and to return the coupon to the Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Duplication of Effort 


It was all valuable information but the new Cham- 
ber was learning a lot of things the hard way. A Field 
Supervisor of the Maine Employment Security Com- 
mission, on seeing the coupon in the local paper, 
realized that the local group was carrying on a du- 
plication of effort. He visited the local group and ex- 
plained that at least 90 percent of the Goodall-Sanford 
workers were already registered at the local office of 
the Employment Security Commission and were 
classified by occupational title and code. He ex- 
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plained that information on the number of workers 
and their skills was available for the use of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce or any prospective employer who 
wished to locate in Sanford. 


ES Offers Testing Facilities 


This situation was then discussed with the Chairman 
of the Employment Security Commission and the 
Chairman instructed the Field Supervisor to extend 
the entire facilities of the State Agency to this dis- 
tressed community, with particular emphasis on the 
testing program being carried on by the Agency. 

The Field Supervisor then arranged a meeting be- 
tween the Sanford-Springvale Chamber of Com- 
merce, the State Supervisor of Testing and Counseling, 
the State Informational Representative, and the 
Manager of the Sanford office of the Commission. At 
the close of this meeting, the Sanford group stated 
that the offer made by the Maine Employment Se- 
curity Commission to test all interested workers for 
unknown skills or aptitudes would be of great value 
to them in attempting to carry out their proposed 
plans. 

Therefore, on November 1, 1954, an experienced 
staff of the Commission was sent to Sanford to inter- 
view all persons interested in finding employment 
and to obtain as complete information as possible 
regarding their work experience. Although consider- 
able work experience, other than textile, was un- 
covered, most of the applicants had been textile 
workers the greater part of their lives. 

An aptitude testing program to appraise the poten- 
tial qualifications of the labor force was conducted so 
that prospective employers could evaluate the suit- 
able trainee material. As was expected, the testing 
technicians of the Commission were able to uncover 
and classify a large amount of information regarding 
the available labor force in the Sanford area. 

With this information arranged in proper form to use 
as aworking tool, the Chamber of Commerce industrial 
committee has been able to discuss labor supply with 
prospective employers on a tangible basis. Some 43 
skills were uncovered and classified. The results 
were analyzed and a booklet prepared giving the com- 
plete results of the Labor Survey. 

In the meantime, the Sanford-Springvale Chamber 
of Commerce prepared a brochure, ‘‘Facts on San- 
ford”? and had several hundred of these printed along 
with several hundred copies of the Commission’s 
Labor Survey. 


Ready for Promotion 


The Chamber was then ready to start an extensive 
promotional campaign. 

Advertisements were published in leading New York 
newspapers and trade journals stating that representa- 
tives of the Sanford-Springvale Chamber of Commerce 
would be in New York at the Hotel Commodore for a 
week. During this week, the group contacted a size- 
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able number of industrialists in the New York area. 
At the end of this week, a banquet was held at the 
Lambs Club in New York and 65 industrialists met 
with the Sanford group to discuss the industrial pos- 
sibilities of Sanford. In addition, many manufac- 
turers from other sections of the country got in touch 
with the Sanford representatives while they were in 
New York. 

In the weeks that followed, many manufacturers 
visited Sanford to look over the available industrial 
space. In each instance, the Chamber of Commerce 
representatives brought these prospective employers 
into the local office of the Maine Employment Se- 
curity Commission where a complete picture of avail- 
able labor was furnished them by the local office 
manager. 


The City Takes on New Life 


The spirit of cooperation which has developed be- 
tween the Chamber of Commerce and the Maine 
Employment Security Commission has resulted, up 
to the present time, in the establishment of 11 new 
industries in Sanford and the expansion of another. 
Among the new industries established and now operat- 
ing are a plastic manufacturer, a woolen mill, a dress 
manufacturer, a manufacturer of metal molds, a 
chemical company, a garment manufacturer, a carpet 
manufacturing concern, a food manufacturer, an 
aircraft manufacturer, a leather products manu- 
facturer, and an industrial plastics concern. 

More than 2,000 workers are already employed and 
there is a good possibility that as many as 600 addi- 
tional jobs will develop in the near future. The 
expansion program of a well established shoe concern 
has opened up more jobs and negotiations are now 
being carried on with at least 12 more new industries 
that have shown an active interest in locating in the 
Sanford area. 

A vast majority of the workers in Sanford were 
home-owners and, although some did leave for work 
in nearby communities, it was—for the most part— 
only on a temporary basis. Practically no homes 
were put up for sale and the families of these workers 
remained in Sanford. Today, we find many of these 
workers employed in some of the new industries which 
are being located there (11 in all thus far, and the 
payrolls are constantly growing). 

And thus Sanford moves on—justifying the faith of 
the people of the community in the fact that a serious 
illness can be cured with the proper medicine. 

The outlook for the future is bright. Out of what 
might have been industrial ruin, a new Sanford is 
arising, the economy of which is so well diversified 
that it will act as a stabilizer to prevent an economic 
tailspin in the future. The story of Sanford’s indus- . 
trial despair is similar to that of many one-industry 
New England towns—but the story of its industrial 
recovery is filled with courage, fortitude, perseverance, 
and cooperation of many agencies and people along 
with a lot of faith in the future of their community. 
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Puerto Rico’s new $15 million International Airport in San Juan. One floor of the terminal building is a 30-room hotel unit; the 
parking lot has room for nearly 1,000 automobiles; and the landing strips can accommodate the newest jet passenger planes. 


Problems and Prospects... 


Industrial Development and Employment 
in Puerto Rico 


By DR. LEO SUSLOW 
Acting Director, Department of Industrial Services 
Economic Development Administration 
and MRS. PETROAMERICA PAGAN DE COLON 


Director. Puerto Rico Employment Service 


NTIL the last decade Puerto Rico’s economy con- labor force increasing at the rate of 20,000 workers 
ti sisted chiefly of agriculture, sugar processing, annually, nor could it provide work for thousands of 
and some home needlework. Sugar completely: unemployed. Industrial development had become 
predominated in both agriculture and manufacturing imperative to help diversify the economy and provide 
in terms of employment and value of production and _jobs for the unemployed, the chronic underemployed, 


shipments. But this monocultural economy brought and new persons entering the labor force. 
with it the ills faced by most underdeveloped coun- 
tries: seasonal employment, dependence on prices set Industrial Development Program 
j by the consumer, monopoly of the richest soils, and, 
concomitantly, the lack of agricultural diversification. In 1942 the government set up and operated fac- 


The problems of a stagnant economy were seriously tories to manufacture glass containers, cement, shoes, 
compounded by one of the fastest growing populations _ paper cartons, and clay products. The major reason 
in the world due to a high birth rate and decreasing for this experiment in government enterprise was to 
death rate. At present, population density on the prove to private capital that modern industry could 
island is over 630 persons per square mile. If the make a go of it in Puerto Rico. These plants were 
U. S. mainland had this same density, the entire subsequently sold to private interests. 
world’s population would fit within its borders! During the 1940’s, the insular government sharply 

Seasonal agriculture alone could not cope with a expanded its programs against illiteracy, slums, 
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The Consolidated Cigar Company, Puerto Rico’s largest cigar factory, representing an investment of more than $3 million, was 


developed under the Commonwealth’s economic development program. 
employs 1,000 workers and turns out 100 million cigars annually. 


malaria, and TB; paved roads were built criss-crossing 
the country; and enormous power expansion took 
place. The net effect was the creation of a base for 
industrial development—a healthier population with 
a dynamic will to help themselves. The death rate 
fell from 18.4 per 1,000 in 1940 to 7.5 per thousand in 
1954—lower than on the mainland—and life ex- 
pectancy rose from 46 to 61 years over the same 15- 
year span. The latter “Vital Revolution’? meant a 
‘“‘population explosion” providing greater urgency to 
the industrial development program. 

The industrial development program had made 
little real headway until the local legislature passed 
the Industrial Incentives Act in 1948. This Act 
provides a completely tax-free period of 10 years for 
most manufacturers who set up new plants in Puerto 
Rico. The tax incentive offered the expansion- 
minded mainland industrialist compensation against 
the difficulties of distance to markets, overseas trans- 
portation, and inexperienced labor force. 

But tax exemption is not meaningful unless profits 
can be made. The major stumbling block was the 
lack of trained supervisors, technicians, production 
engineers, managers and assistant managers, and 
finally, the lack of a specifically trained work force. 
In order to provide worker and managerial skills, 
three agencies—the Economic Development Adminis- 
tration (EDA), in charge of the industrial develop- 
ment program; the Department of Education, par- 
ticularly the Division of Vocational Education; and 
the Puerto Rico Employment Service—pooled their 
resources. 

As one of its major contributions to the employ- 
ment development program, the Puerto Rico Em- 
ployment Service (PRES) carries out extensive selec- 
tion programs and screens and tests workers, super- 
visors, and managerial candidates for industry. The 
EDA and Vocational Education Division develop 
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This plant, located at Caguas, when operating at capacity 


in-plant training programs for Puerto Rican workers 
and managers in Puerto Rico and on the mainland; 
arrange for scholarships to potential industrial engi- 
neers, technicians, and industrial managers; and set 
up intensive accelerated vestibule worker-training 
programs. 


Case Study 


Most of the new industrial firms in Puerto Rico have 
been of a light assembly nature, relying chiefly on 
inexperienced and semiskilled labor. The major new 
industrial groupings are: wearing apparel, metals, 
electrical machinery, and plastics. A case study of 
the development of a hypothetical new firm in Puerto 
Rico may give a clearer picture of the close coordina- 
tion between government agencies and private groups. 

Firm Y in the metals industry is planning to expand 
operations and, due to a tight labor market at their 
present location, they are looking for a new site with 
an adequate labor supply. Firm Y has heard that 
Puerto Rico has one of the most concentrated avail- 
able labor pools in the United States. After studying 
its cost picture Firm Y decides to visit Puerto Rico 
and study alternative site locations. 

Upon arrival in Puerto Rico, prospective employers 
are provided with PRES publications describing re- 
cent manpower surveys of each municipality in the is- 
land. The individual data include sex, age, education, 
employment experience, and marital status of avail- 
able workers, as well as maps and charts of roads, 
water and power, and other essential labor market 
data. Firm Y decides to locate in Puerto Rico in a 
new building to be ready for rental within 5 months. 

During this interim period, training for workers, 
supervisors, and managers is undertaken for the indi- 
vidual firm. PRES screens, tests, selects, and refers 
applicants to the employer from among various sectors 
of the population, including vocational education 
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Over 1,600 individual 3-bedroom homes are being built on this 200-acre site. 


the project will not be completed until sometime in 1956. 


graduates and college graduates of engineering, in- 
dustrial management, and business administration. 
Firm Y makes final selection of its personnel. The 
training begins at the Vocational Education schools 
while the firm’s building is under construction. 

At the same time the supervisory candidates are sent 
to the parent firm on the mainland for training. 
Upon completion of the building, the nucleus of a 
skilled worker and supervisory force is available. 
Further in-plant training, under skilled technicians 
and supervisors, builds up the remaining part of the 
necessary work force. 


Results of the Industrial Development Program 


Since 1940 economic conditions have steadily im- 
proved in Puerto Rico. Real income of the average 
family in Puerto Rico rose from $360 in 1941 to $1,180 
in 1953. By June 1955 the industrialization program 
had resulted in the establishment of 325 new- plants, 
employing more than 25,000 persons with a weekly 
payroll of a half million dollars. Most of these new 
firms have come in during the past 5 years. Due 
chiefly to the light assembly nature of the initial indus- 
trial development, nearly two-thirds of all new jobs 
have been for female workers. 

Success in some types of industrial development has 
been somewhat offset by soft spots in the economy, 
chiefly in the home needlework sector where employ- 
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Hamilton Wright photos 
First families took possession during July 1955, but 


ment has fallen sharply—from 60,000 in 1950 to about 
28,000 in April 1955. ‘The home needlework industry 
seems destined to disappear due in part to increasing 
wage levels in Puerto Rico as compared to the wage 
levels of competitors in the Philippines and Japan. 

The development of new industries and the setting 
of higher wages has resulted in stimulating low-paid 
or seasonal workers to move into factory employment. 
But in a transition economy such as Puerto Rico’s, 
sharp dislocations mean serious unemployment for a 
significant period since alternative factory employ- 
ment on the island develops gradually. On the whole, 
the sharp decline in home needlework and the expan- 
sion of the far more efficient factory apparel industry, 
which pays five times as high weekly earnings, is an 
excellent healthy example of job upgrading. 

The wage experience in the needletrades has been 
duplicated in all the new industries developing in 
Puerto Rico. The older industries in Puerto Rico 
which supply the local market exclusively have had a 
relatively low wage level compared with the new firms 
which are mainly in interstate commerce. A major 
factor has been the differential between the local 
minimum wages set for insular commerce and the 
Federal minimum wages set for industries in interstate 
commerce. In both cases the minimum wages have 
been set realistically commensurate with the cost of 
production, worker productivity, and the economic 
environment in general. 
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Wherever new industrial expansion—with its mod- 
ern technology—has taken place, there have been 
increases in production and higher wages. The older 
and long-established local industry has tended to 
follow the example of the newcomer gradually. This 
has been most spectacularly demonstrated in wearing 


apparel factories. In this industry, average hourly 
wages increased 33 percent in Puerto Rico between 
1950 and 1954, as compared to a 13 percent increase 
in the same industry on the mainland. A more recent 
review of minimum wages in this industry has indi- 
cated further sharp increases, ranging between 25 
and 66% percent. 

The Commonwealth Government has consistently 
fought for higher wages based on the flexible industry- 
by-industry approach, commensurate with the ability 
of the industry to pay without curtailing employment. 


Prospects 


Puerto Rico has set as its goal that 90 percent of 
all its families have an income of $2,000 or more per 
year by 1960. But this goal cannot be reached with- 
out overcoming tremendous obstacles. 

The total population of Puerto Rico is over 2% 
million. The labor force was calculated at 637,000 
in 1954-55. About 40 percent of this labor force is 
between 20 and 35 years of age. It will stay young 
for some time, since almost half of the population is 
now under 14 years of age. Unemployment varies 
seasonally—from a low of about 70,000 during the 
sugar season to almost 125,000 in the “off” season. 

Underemployment is estimated at double the unem- 
ployment. Underemployment in agriculture is so 
great that an estimated 40,000 male agricultural 
workers could be drawn into manufacturing or other 
jobs if they were available. In addition, if women 
constituted the same proportion of the labor force that 
they do on the mainland (one-third), about 50,000 
more women would be available for work. But a lack 
of jobs keeps female labor force participation lower 
than it would be otherwise. 


Against this background of hard statistics, the 
Commonwealth realizes that industrialization must 
be pushed harder than ever. The effort is now 
double-pronged: To secure a fair share of the indus- 
trial boom and full employment on the mainland, 
and to stimulate the old established industry of Puerto 
Rico to modernize and expand as rapidly as possible. 
Besides needletrades, the major local market-oriented 
industries in Puerto Rico are food and kindred prod- 
ucts, furniture, printing, and stone, clay, and glass. 

The industrialization program is interrelated in- 
separably to three other major facets of Puerto Rican 
life which must work together to contribute to raising 
the standards of living on the island. These three 
factors are agricultural development and diversifica- 
tion, migration, and a lower birth rate. 

The Department of Agriculture, the Agricultural 
Extension Service, and the University of Puerto Rico 
are working in the diversification and development 
of our arable land. In the land distribution program, 
over one-half of our share croppers have been re- 
settled in small rural communities where they own 
their own land and the remaining half expects to be 
resettled in the next 6 years. 

As long as sufficient jobs are not available in Puerto 
Rico, the Puerto Ricans as American citizens will 
migrate to mainland areas of employment oppor- 
tunities. With these symptoms of increasing personal 
aspirations go positive attitudes toward family size; 
since 1939-1940 the birth rate has fallen from 39 per 
1,000 inhabitants to 35 per 1,000 at present. 

All in all, the people of Puerto Rico have set them- 
selves a formidable goal, the attainment of which will 
not be easy. But 15 years ago the most optimistic of 
us could scarcely have envisioned the social and eco- 
nomic progress which has occurred. With the sus- 
tained interest and enthusiasm on the part of all 
segments of government and continued cooperation 
of business and industrial interests, both on the island 
and on the mainland, our job development program 
shall move forward toward our full employment goal. 


How Toledo Tackled Its Unemployment 


By WILLIAM L. BATT, JR. 


Executive Secretary 


Toledo Industrial Development Council, Inc. 


NY community with a disproportionate number 
of its jobs concentrated in a single industry is 
due for a major shock when that industry goes 

into a recession. This has been the experience of the 
textile towns of New England and the coal towns of 
Pennsylvania, whose basic industries have suffered a 
long-term decline. It has also been true in metal- 
working towns of the Midwest, fortunately for shorter 
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periods. The Quad Cities and Racine, for instance, 
are in trouble whenever farm machinery production 
declines. In Evansville, it’s refrigerators. One recent 
estimate indicates that Toledo, like Detroit, has over 
50 percent of its manufacturing employment de- 
pendent upon the new automotive market. This is 
the feast or famine part of the automobile market; the 
replacement parts business is far more stable. 
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Expressway Industrial Park in Toledo, 89 acres of improved industrial land, is served by the 
Detroit Expressway and the N. Y. Central Railroad. 


Thus in Toledo, when new automobile business 
turned down sharply in the spring of 1954, unemploy- 
ment rose to 16,000 (in May)—almost double the 
year-earlier level and amounting to 8.5 percent of the 
area’s labor force. Unemployment was centered in 
three automotive plants, Willys Motors, Electric 
Auto-Lite, and Dana Corp., although many other 
shops, large and small, felt the shock. Rossford 
Ordnance Depot, Toledo’s major military installation, 
dropped 2,000 employees, while an Air Force con- 
tractor, A. O. Smith, had its B—52 landing gear sub- 
contract canceled, rendering 1,500 workers jobless and 
closing down a 270,000 square foot plant. 


Fortunately, there were bright spots. Libbey- 


Owens Ford, producing curved glass windshields for , 


General Motors and flat glass for the booming con- 
struction industry, held its own job-wise throughout 
the recession, as did many smaller companies in the 
area’s growing number of diversified industries. 


How the Town Met Its Problem 


Leadership in Toledo is exceedingly responsive to 
the community’s needs. This is probably derived in 
part from the fact that, while the city boasts a popula- 
tion of over 300,000 and a metropolitan area compris- 
ing 413,000, it is small enough so that community 
problems do not become compartmentalized. For 
example, when area industrial relations were critical 
a decade ago, the then Mayor Michael DiSalle estab- 
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lished the Labor-Management-Citizens Committee 
to help promote industrial peace. The city’s leading 
industrialists and labor and civic leaders still give 
their time to this voluntary mediation board and are 
largely responsible for the establishment of what is 
now the best industrial peace record in the State. 

When unemployment in Toledo became severe in 
late 1953, the Chamber of Commerce, the AFL and 
the CIO, the City Government, and the ToLepo 
BLADE all wanted to take action to initiate an aggres- 
sive industrial development program. Rather than 
dissipate their efforts in competition, they joined forces 
and combined funds in a Toledo Industrial Develop- 
ment Council. This Council is governed by a four- 
man Board of Trustees, two from business and two 
from labor. City government contributed services 
and support. Most of the businesses and unions con- 
tributed TIDC’s original $35,000 development fund. 
The writer serves as Executive Secretary. 


Objectives 


The objectives of TIDC are in general the same as 
those of similar organizations elsewhere in the coun- 
try: to develop new job opportunities to keep pace 
with the growth in their labor forces. These objec- 
tives are three—to help existing industry to expand, 
to help bring in new industry, and to improve the 
industrial climate. 

Industries all over the country are expanding their 
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The ever-available plant, 18,000 sq. ft. of modern, one-story industrial space, now under construction at Expressway Industrial Park 
in Toledo to house new industry. When sold, the proceeds will be used to finance additional modern plants. 


plant and equipment at an almost unprecedented rate. 
At the same time, communities, railroads, and utili- 
ties, from coast to coast, are competing feverishly for 
the expanding industry. In order to be seen in the 
crowd, a community has to offer something to expand- 
ing industries that they cannot find elsewhere. 

After a manufacturer has decided on a general 
region in which to establish a plant—a region that 
may include two to three States—he starts looking 
for plant space or possible sites for new plants. A 
large part of TIDC’s efforts during its first year and 
a half of operation was to create some “‘better mouse- 
traps”’ so that the industrial world would find its way 
to Toledo’s door. 


Organizing a Planned Industrial District 


Industry more and more is looking for planned in- 
dustrial districts in which to locate plants. A planned 
industrial district is an area of choice industrial land 
fully developed for industry, just as a residential sub- 
division is developed for housing. The location must 
be well served with highway networks and rail sidings, 
and complete with utilities—water, sanitary and 
storm sewer, gas, electricity, and telephone, and it 
must be zoned for industry. Potential manufacturers 
and distributors like to find areas where these prob- 
lems are taken care of for them. There are about 
one hundred such districts in the United States. One 
of TIDC’s first jobs in improving the climate for 
industry was to create an industrial district in Toledo. 

With the help of a survey of industrial sites from 
the local Plan Commission and advice from the Real 
Estate Board, a group of local architects and engineers, 
and the City Government, possible sites were reduced 
to three. Then meetings were arranged with the 
Industrial Panel of the Urban Land Institute and 
the Area Development Division of the Department 
of Commerce, and one site was chosen. Principal 
reason for its selection was its location at an inter- 
change of a new expressway which will connect De- 
troit and Toledo with the Ohio Turnpike, just south 
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of the city. It took 9 months’ hard work to bring 
this dream into reality, and another 10 months before 
all the utilities were completed and the first factory 
started turning wheels and employing Toledo workers. 
Here were some of the hurdles that had to be sur- 
mounted: : 

1. The Plan Commission changed its Master “Plan 
for 24 of the site’s 89 acres to conform with its present 
industrial zoning. 

2. The owner, a food manufacturer, agreed to 
develop the land as a planned industrial district (at 
his expense) rather than to sell it off piecemeal. 
This involved an investment of several hundred 
thousand dollars, and was based on a careful engi- 
neering and economic study showing how this invest- 
ment would be returned over a period of years. 

3. The New York Central Railroad, which borders 
the Industrial Park, agreed to put a rail siding into 
the property without any guarantee of the rail tonnage 
to be produced. 

4. The City Administration agreed to an over- 
pass on a future expressway to permit the rail to 
come through to the front of the 89 acres, and the 
road to go back to the rear. 

When all these objectives were gained, the Express- 
way Industrial Park was launched. Since then the 
owners, with TIDC assistance, have been promoting 
the Park with American industry. Two national con- 
cerns, Sterling Precision Instrument Company and 
Graybar Electric Company, are now building plants 
there. Two more national firms are making final 


arrangements for locating there. And a number of 


others have expressed their interest in the site. 


Ever-Available Plants 


Our experience indicates that companies often can- 
not wait to build their own building, but need one 
immediately. Lowell, Mass. and Scranton and Potts- 
ville, Pa. have built buildings prior to signing up 
manufacturers in order to meet this need. Few mid- 
western communities have such space available. 
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TIDC determined to create such “ever-available 
plants” in Toledo. Various private investors were 
approached, the feeling being that such buildings 
represented economic undertakings, and_ private 
capital in a city this size was ample. 

Finally, a group of small businessmen interested in 
economic development of this area combined their 
resources, and the first ‘‘ever-available plant” is now 
under construction at the Expressway Industrial 
Park. This group plans to use their invested capital 
as a revolving fund, building another plant each time 
one is sold or leased. 


New Industry 


Interesting outside industries in one’s city, providing 
them with accurate economic data about it, and con- 
vincing them to locate there is the principal concern 
of every industrial developer. TIDC is no exception. 
Expansion plans are among most companies’ top 
secrets. So the developer’s first problem is to find out 
who are his customers. Every manufacturer in the 
Nation is his prospect. Best source for leads is an 
alerted community. Leads have come to TIDC from 
manufacturers, salesmen, realtors, public officials, 
lawyers, labor leaders, utilities, railroads, neighbors, 
and interested citizens from many other walks of life. 
Other leads come from special mailings, advertise- 
ments, and personal visits. 

After determining whether or not a company has a 
need for space in your part of the country, it is neces- 
sary to find out exactly what he needs, and then dis- 
cover whether or not you can produce it. Does he 
want an existing building, or does he want to build 
one of his own? What dimensions? What ceiling 
heights? What transportation and utilities? 

Right after Labor Day 1955, the local utility and 
TIDC representatives spent 2 days searching the sur- 
rounding countryside for a spot where a western 
manufacturer could find a hundred acres with rail 
service, a labor force of over 500 workers, and access 
to 4 million gallons per day of water. We found one, 
after expending generous amounts of shoe leather in 
the search. It is now being considered along with 
several others in a 3-State area. 

Research—accurate information on your com- 
munity to permit the staff men of interested manu- 
facturers to make comparisons with other communi- 
ties—is an important part of every developer’s job. 
With the help of the Chamber of Commerce, TIDC 
has put together a fact book with answers to the most 
asked questions, called ‘‘Toledo Industrial Data 
Compiled.”” Included are aerial photomaps, pre- 
pared by the City engineers, of typical sites—such as 
our new Expressway Industrial Park—an idea bor- 
rowed from the C & O Railroad. 


Armed With All the Facts 


Following up interested prospects and trying to 
elicit a favorable decision, as any salesman knows, is 
the most difficult job of all. Since these are always 
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major corporate decisions involving entire boards of 
directors, the most useful thing a developer can do is 
make sure the staff executive making the recom- 
mendation has all the facts on the area in question. 
Observation of this process for many years leads to 
the conclusion that the location in which the «plant 
can be operated most economically usually wins out. 

Once a company decides to come, the job is not 
over. It needs help in getting a plant built, getting 
utilities in, finding housing for its top staff, and in 
clearing any other roadblocks. 

The most unusual experience TIDC has had in this 
connection was when Continental Aviation and En- 
gineering took over Air Force Plant No. 27 just before 
Christmas last year. A few days after the announce- 
ment, they called in some distress to report their law- 
yers said they could not do business in Ohio with the 
word “engineering” in their title. The City Legal 
Officer came to TIDC’s assistance, confirmed the fact, 
and set up a session with the State Attorney General 
in Columbus. Within a week, the Attorney General 
produced an opinion reversing one by a predecessor 
which opened Ohio to Continental and an estimated 
1,000 to 1,500 new jobs in aircraft engine manufac- 
turing. 

Three other new companies have come to Toledo 
with TIDC assistance. 








Company Industry New Jobs 
Sterling Precision Instru- | Plastics............ 60 
ment Corp. 
Permagias, Inc.......... | Glass fibers......... 50 
Commercial Ink and Lac- | Printing ink........ 50 
quer, Inc. 











Expanding Existing Industries 


Helping existing industries to expand is also an 
important part of every development council’s work. 
Over the year and a half of TIDC’s life, significant 
assistance in site location, plant construction and re- 
newal, productivity improvement, and other expan- 


sion problems has been given by TIDC to several 


local manufacturers. Here is a partial list. Note the 
industries these represent and the diversification these 
expansions mean for the community. 

















Company Industry New Jobs 

Toledo Desk and Fix- | All steel kitchens...... 400 
ture Corp. (Crane 
Company _ subsidi- 

ary). 

General Mills......... Breakfast cereals...... 200 

he es Electronics... ..... ++ 175 

UE. NOs oi gic Sains 3 ska Mufflers for replace- 100 

ment use. 
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In addition to TIDC’s activity, local manufac- 
turers in glass, automotive, and petroleum have been 
expanding their plant, equipment, and employment. 
Libbey Owens-Ford are investing $48 million in 
Toledo plant expansion, creating over 1,000 new jobs. 
Dana Corporation has picked up 800 workers and 
Electric Auto-Lite 2,400 due primarily to Chrysler’s 
dramatic recovery and to intensive efforts on the 
part of labor and management jointly to improve 
productivity in these plants. Sun Oil and Gulf 
Refining have made significant additions to their 
refineries. 

Accomplishments So Far 


When the BES announced in July that Toledo was 
no longer an area of substantial labor surplus (for- 
merly Group [V), it confirmed a steady improvement 
the community had observed for some months. 
In fact, by mid-September unemployment had 
dropped to 3.7 percent of the labor force, less than 
one-half the rate in the spring of 1954. While most 
of the employment gain was due to the 1955 auto- 
motive boom, a promising start had been made on 
creating new job opportunities. The 2,500 new manu- 
facturing jobs scheduled so far mean an estimated $25 
million in new capital investment and some $10 mil- 
lion in annual payrolls. Most important, this em- 


ployment should add to the stability of the area’s 
economy because it is in well-diversified industries. 
Toledo business and labor have evidenced their desire 
to perpetuate TIDC by subscribing $60,000 more to 
its support. 


Job Development—New Community Responsibility 


Industrial development programs—which could 
with equal accuracy be called employment develop- 
ment programs—are generally earning their keep 
where they are in existence, and new ones are being 
organized from coast to coast. Citizens recognize in 
increasing numbers that if they want jobs for their 
youngsters when they graduate from high school or 
college, if they want their economy to grow with their 
labor force, if they want increased stability in recur- 
ring national recessions, someone has to take responsi- 
bility for employment development. 

The local employment office can and should serve 
as the diagnostic clinic or economic conscience, but 
the business, labor, and civic leadership must organize 
the action indicated by their diagnosis. A new di- 
mension needs to be added to the job communities 
perform for their people, and that dimension is creat- 
ing new jobs for their workers when local unem- 
ployment becomes serious. 


LMI IN JOB DEVELOPMENT 


By PAUL W. WISEMAN 
Chief of Research and Statistics 


Washington Employment Security Department 


ABOR MARKET information is the foundation 
of an employment security agency’s participa- 
tion in a community development program. 

Without it the agency could offer little that could 
not be readily duplicated elsewhere. In order to 
participate effectively in community employment de- 
velopment work, we feel that any agency must first 
have a smoothly operating system of collecting and 
disseminating labor market information. 


Gathering the Facts 


The Washington Employment Security Department 
has developed many sources of labor market informa- 
tion. Regular employer visits and telephone calls 
are used in all areas, and the State office sends each 
local office the employment figures received monthly 
on the current employment statistics shuttle schedules 
immediately upon receipt from employers. 

Employer relations representatives can and do 
elicit a variety of valuable information from employers. 
Retail store managers, for example, are conscious of 
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their sales and how they compare with the previous 
month and a year ago. By analyzing such informa- 
tion from a sample of retail establishments, the local 
office manager can draw useful conclusions regarding 
business trends. By securing from manufacturing 
firms the number and amount of orders on hand or 
received during the past month, he has a criterion of 
an industry’s prospects. 

Labor unions, particularly in the building trades, 
can give an excellent insight on current employment 
and unemployment. The question ‘How many men 
do you have on the bench?” when asked of a cross- 
section of union representatives gives one immediate 
knowledge of the economic pulse of a community. 
Union business agents are continually acquiring labor 
information which an alert employer relations repre- 
sentative can utilize. 

Chambers of commerce and other service organiza- 
tions can, as a rule, give adequate and reasonably 
accurate information regarding business expansion 
and construction in their areas. 
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This scene is duplicated many times in the Pacific Northwest. 


" Review of newspaper and radio releases announcing 
new construction jobs, the expansion of an established 
business or the establishment of a new business, can 
lead to excellent labor market knowledge on job 
openings. 

Local office receptionists and claimstakers are in a 
position to pick up the latest information regarding 
layoffs and prospects for reemployment. 

Each of our local offices prepares for intradepart- 
ment use a monthly “Local Labor Demand-Supply 
Report.” It concerns industry developments, job 
openings, relationship between labor demand and 
supply, shortage occupations, turnover, defense pro- 
duction activity, related factors affecting the local 
labor market, and employment figures—present and 
anticipated—for major firms in the area. Here, the 
manager can consolidate and analyze the information 
accumulated during the past month. Copies are sent 
to the Employment Service administrative office and 
to the Research and Statistics Section in Olympia. 

In addition to tabulations from the quarterly con- 
tribution reports from 55,000 employers with one or 
more employees, and the more than 2,000 monthly 
current employment statistics shuttle schedules, the 
Research and Statistics Section peruses business news- 
papers, bank publications, a privately issued fort- 
nightly business roundup covering the Northwest 
states, and other business statistics and analyses from 
private and government agencies. Since World War 
II, informational sources have largely stabilized and 
gathering of data has become comparatively routine. 
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Disseminating Labor Market Information 


Each month nearly all of the State’s 26 local offices 
prepare a newsletter release entitled “‘Local Labor 
Market Developments” for public distribution. This 
publication is reviewed and mimeographed in the 
central office, but circulation lists are controlled by 
the local offices. Length varies from one to five or 
six pages, depending upon size of the office and the 
availability of newsworthy material. 

Each issue of the newsletter contains a discussion of 
employment and unemployment trends in major in- 
dustries, the outlook, employment service and unem- 
ployment insurance activity, and, on occasion, a little 
advertising to encourage employers to take advantage 
of the services offered by the department. The news- 
letters of the three metropolitan areas—Seattle, 
Tacoma, and Spokane—include current nonagricul- 
tural employment and weekly hours and earnings 
data. The size of the circulation lists varies widely 
among local offices, apparently depending not only 
upon both the content and value of the newsletters, 
but also upon the degree of public interest engendered 
by the local office. 

The monthly ‘Washington Labor Market’’ is 
written in the central office by the head of the labor 
market information program. It contains labor force 
and employment information, hours and earnings 
data, and an analysis of statewide labor market de- 
velopments. Generally it includes a feature story on 
some highlight of the employment security program 
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EMPLOYMENT OF NONAGRICULTURAL WAGE AND SALARY WORKERS 
TOTAL, ALL INDUSTRIES AND MANUFACTURING, |954 AND 1955 
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Chart which appeared on page 1 of THE WASHINGTON 
LABOR MARKET, September 1955, showing the employment 
trend of nonagricultural wage and salary workers in the STATE 


OF WASHINGTON for the years 1954 and 1955. 


or perhaps on a prominent industry. Local offices 
have jurisdiction over distribution in their respective 
areas—the recipients are generally the same as for the 
local newsletter—and the administrative office handles 
the numerous out-of-state subscribers. 

The “Statistical Bulletin” contains monthly data, 
both narrative and tabular, on the operation of the 
unemployment insurance and employment service 
programs. Of particular interest is a map showing at 
a glance for each local office administrative area the 
ratio of covered unemployment to average covered 
employment. From time to time special stories on 
agency operations, such as “Characteristics of Work- 
ers with Wage Credits in 1954,” are included. 

Six months after each quarter, copies of ‘‘Employ- 
ment and Payrolls in Washington State by County 
and by Industry” are mailed all over the United 
States. This popular release contains data on month- 
ly employment, quarterly total wages, and the 
number of employer units for each of the State’s 39 
counties. As much industry detail as possible is 
shown, consistent with nondisclosure of individual 
firm data. 

A special release, ‘“‘Labor Force and Employment 
in Washington State,’’ was published in January 1955. 
It contains complete statewide labor force figures by 
month from 1947 through 1954 and for selected earlier 
months back to 1940. Similar figures are given for 
each of the three metropolitan areas. There will be 
an annual supplement to bring the figures up to date. 


LMI Aids Employment Development 


Collection, analysis, and dissemination of labor 
market information for general information purposes 
is fairly well standardized. Assembling labor market 
data and applying it to community employment 
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development programs is a somewhat more complex 
problem. Development and presentation of material 
needed for intelligent promotion of the economic 
well-being of a community requires considerable 
initiative, resourcefulness, and imagination. 

To be an effective force in a community develop- 
ment program, the employment security office must 
first be established as the accepted source of labor 
market information. This is time-consuming since 
individuals and organizations need to build assurance 
in the office as a respecter of confidences as well as a 
source of accurate information. In this process, the 
office will receive many queries that do not meet the 
technical criteria of ‘“‘labor market information.” 
Time spent in answering these questions is not wasted, 
however, since this activity broadens the field of 
source material available to the office, while at the 
same time acquainting an ever-expanding group with 
the type of information available through the local 
office. Thus, the employment security office should 
become the starting point in any search for labor 
market information. 

Often a request is received for employment and 
wage data with a more detailed industry, area, or 
occupational breakdown than is readily available. 
Every effort is made to comply, although it sometimes 
means days of extra work at either the local or State 
level. 


What Communities Have Done 


Events in one county with an economy dominated 
by logging and agriculture show the far-reaching 
effects of a single study made by the Department. 
Early in 1950, a labor market analyst prepared a 
comprehensive report on the economic trends in this 
county, as well as several others. It was factual, not 
at all flattering, and the unfavorable conditions pre- 
vailing at the time were forthrightly discussed. 

The report left local groups with two divergent 
opinions; one group felt the information should be 
soft-pedaled and not be distributed, while the other 
felt that it should serve as a basis for recognizing and 
improving local conditions. The latter group formed 
a county development association, but with the out- 
break in Korea shortly thereafter, business conditions 
improved and interest in community development 
faded. 

Three years passed before people were again stirred 
to action. Two businessmen became concerned and 
asked the local office for a copy of the 1950 report. 
They and others studied it and were convinced that 
something must be done. The county development 
organization was revived; a comprehensive study of 
the area’s timber resources was made. The local 
office was asked for labor force figures, for data on the 
impact of the unemployment insurance program on 
the county, and for an analysis of the characteristics 
of local job applicants. The information was com- 
piled by the local and central offices of the department. 

The development association received considerable 
publicity which stimulated even greater interest in 
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These hydroelectric transmission lines bring the low-cost power generated by the Columbia River to market centers. 


community development. The major cities of the 
county subsequently undertook programs of their own 
and during the course of their work repeatedly called 
on the department for information. The local mana- 
ger is convinced that the 1950 report on economic 
trends was the spark which generated the various 
community development programs. 

In other parts of the State, too, county development 
organizations are leading users of labor market infor- 
mation. The brochures on the economic assets of an 
area usually carry employment figures prepared by 
the department. 

Letters from prospective employers, regardless of 
the organization to whom they are addressed, fre- 
quently reach the local office manager or administra- 
tive office for reply. The local chambers of commerce 
have accepted the local office manager as a fountain- 
head of local economic information. 

Three years ago the citizens of one small city began 
a community study program, part of which was to 
set forth in detail the industrial picture in the com- 
munity. The local office’s card file of all covered 
employers, its machine listings of employers and em- 
ployment, its information on seasonal employment 
fluctuations, and “Employment and Payrolls in 
Washington State by County and by Industry,” were 
all indispensable in assessing the economic situation. 
As a result of the entire study and the community 
development program which followed, the city re- 
ceived national recognition and a coveted national 
award. Today the city’s Chamber of Commerce 
constantly refers to the report in its effort to develop 
the city industrially. 

One major community found a high proportion of 
its youth unemployed because they lacked vocational 
skills. A report, based in part upon the occupational 
information compiled in the local office, was prepared 
by the local office manager to show the need for voca- 
tional training. The report was widely circulated and 
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voters subsequently passed a bond issue to build a 
vocational school. 

Washington has grown rapidly in the last 15 years 
and its highway program has not kept pace. Engi- 
neering firms engaged in determining the financial 
practicability of proposed super highways and toll 
bridges must have information on employment trends 
which is provided by the Employment Security De- 
partment. Firm representatives often end their visits 
to the Department with complete sets of ‘‘Employ- 
ment and Payrolls in Washington State by County 
and by Industry” under their arms. Sometimes 
greater area detail is compiled for them. 

Requests for information about an area may origi- 
nate anywhere in the United States. Not infrequently 
the reason for a request is not stated and can only be 
guessed. Months later there is sometimes news of a 
new plant to be built in the area in question. 


Is It All Worthwhile? 


When many communities are pulling for the same 
new plant, is there really any net gain to the public 
when government agencies compile and disseminate 
facts about each? Or is this a field to be reserved for 
enthusiastic chambers of commerce? ‘The right eco- 
nomic decisions are likely to result only when those 
who make them have been enlightened with all per- 
tinent facts. People can sift the propaganda from 
the facts, but someone must provide the facts. The 
employment security agencies are unique in having 
the facilities and know-how to compile many of them. 

Only when all economic factors are weighed objec- 
tively is the proposed plant or store most likely to be 
built in the proper place—close to the material and 
labor supply, close to transportation and markets. If 
a community attracts industries which minimize strong 
seasonal employment patterns, as are prevalent in 
Washington, all its citizens can gain economically. 
This is free competitive enterprise at its best. 
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Typical of the attractive new industrial plants which have sprung up in postwar Arizona is this garment manufacturing 
establishment located at Mesa. 


The Community Employment Program 
in the “Baby” State . 


By JOHN S. CURTAIN 


Chief of ES Programs and Methods 
Arizona State Employment Service 


ANUFACTURING employment in Arizona _has 
Oe teneend 350 percent in 16 years! And the 

Community Employment Program has played 
a vital role in bringing this startling change in the 
State’s economy. 

Prior to 1940, manufacturing in Arizona was prac- 
tically limited to copper smelting, logging and sawmill 
operations, printing, and processing connected with 
agriculture. The State’s economy encompassed four 
main products—copper, cotton, cattle, and climate. 
These were known as the four “C’s” and were the 
economic structure mainly responsible for the State’s 
earlier development. Under their influence, Arizona 
progressed from a sparsely settled territory to a State 
with a 1940 population of some half a million people, 
which has now doubled. Since 1940, some expansion 
has been noted in the four “C’s’’; however, most of 
the gain in manufacturing employment has been in 
industries which were virtually nonexistent in Arizona 
16 years ago. 

Up to 1940, work of the chambers of commerce and 
booster groups in Arizona consisted mostly of pro- 
moting the State as a tourist mecca, and they did an 
excellent job in this regard. There were at the time 
many influential segments of the State’s population 
that were opposed to bringing in any appreciable 
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amount of new industry on the grounds that it would 
tend to counteract the climatic advantage which is 
one of the State’s major assets. However, there were 
many others who never gave up hope of widening the 
economic base of the State by the addition of new 
manufacturing plants. 

World War II was the mother of industrialization 
in Arizona. About this time the local chambers of 
commerce, particularly the Phoenix and Tucson 
Chambers, led the way in building for Arizona a more 
diversified economy by taking stock of the State’s 
manufacturing potential with a view towards attract- 
ing new industry to the State. Arizona has no water 
problems as far as domestic and industrial uses are 
concerned. The only water shortage pertains to its 
agricultural economy. 

It was obvious from the outset that certain types 
of heavy industry which were large users of water, 
iron, and coal, or which required water for transporta- 
tion were out of the question. Also heavy units of 
industry such as smelters or oil refineries, which might 
cause air pollution, were frowned upon for reasons 
previously stated. 

On the other hand, light manufacturing plants, 
warehousing, distribution outlets, and the like would 
be ideal. 
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Modernistic design characterizes these recent additions to Arizona industry. 


The efforts of the Arizona Chambers bore fruit in 
attracting new industry almost from the start. How- 
ever, about 1946 the Phoenix Chamber of Commerce 
made a significant move when it went into industrial 
development activities on a much larger and concen- 
trated scale by securing the services of a highly quali- 
fied industrial engineer to take charge of its over-all 
activities. Subsequently, a full-fledged industrial de- 
velopment section of the Chamber was created and 
another well qualified and competent industrial en- 
gineer was hired to manage it. Under the direction 
of these two experts, success in attracting new plants 
began to take on a much larger stature. The 
growth since 1946 might well be termed remarkable. 

Other larger chambers in the State soon followed 
the Phoenix Chamber’s action and hired industrial 
engineers to convert their activities from general pro- 
motional work to specializing in industrial develop- 
ment. Also assisting in the industrial development 
work in Arizona for a number of years have been the 
State’s public utility companies; railroads; banking 
institutions; and city, county, and State officials. 

These groups, working with legislative bodies, was 
successful in obtaining a fair and equitable tax struc- 
ture applicable to existing manufacturing which was 
likewise attractive to new manufacturing plants. 
Such endeavors as this, they believed, were preferable 
to offering new plants free land, tax write-off, and 
gratuities. 

The following indicates the upturn of Arizona’s 
manufacturing employment since 1940. All figures 
shown are averages for the year; 1955 is a 7-month 
average: 


16-Year Comparison of Manufacturing Employment in Arizona 


Sey has co ee ee 15,400 
eee iy, 8,900 1949....... ard 14,400 
eee SOG 190B 500.655. 000. 15,500 
a eae CN WR ices vs, 22,700 
| Ria A Te Te aca ic 27,700 
ee it ae. - es 27,900 
ee 20,400 1954.......... 26,500 
MR eS eae Se? OMB. ws 31,000 
ae ae ae 14,700 


Another indication of the gain in Arizona manufac- 
turing is the fact that in 1953, for the first time in the 
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State’s history, the dojlar value of the products 
amounted to more than that of any one of the four 
**C’s”. These amounts were as follows: manufactur- 
ing $312 million, agriculture $294 million, mining 
$240 million, and tourist trade $150 million. The 
dollar value of manufacturing in Arizona further 
increased in 1954 to $350 million. 

In 1940, the gross production of the State from all 
sources amounted to $237 million. By the end of 
1953 the amount had grown to over $1 billion. This 
growth was brought about, primarily, by industrial 
development. 

The imprint of two wars during this 16-year period 
is plainly visible in the employment table. It is 
significant to note also that at the present time 
Arizona’s manufacturing employment is approxi- 
mately one-third higher than at the World War II 
peak in 1944. The 1954 reduction in employment 
was for the most part caused by the closing of a 
Tucson plant which, at its peak in January 1952, 
employed 4,500 workers. 

Arizona’s strategic location near two large consumer 
markets, Southern California and Southwest Texas, 
is deemed to be a major factor in its economic growth. 
The State’s high quality labor supply also provides a 
considerable inducement for new industry to locate 
here. The Bee Mold and Die, Inc., a Phoenix plant 
which makes molds and dies for rubber, plastic, and 
metal castings, advises its customers: “We are in 
Phoenix because it is the heart of a skilled labor mar- 
ket. One of the few places left where you can find the 
old time craftsman, the man who takes pride in his 
work on a job well done, who will bend his skills to the 
intricate work that you demand from us.” 

Where does the Arizona State Employment Service 
fit into this picture? Z—The Employment Security Act 
of Arizona specifically requires that, ‘“The Commission 

. through its appropriate divisions shall take all 
appropriate steps to reduce and prevent unemploy- 
ment; to encourage and assist in the adoption of prac- 
tical methods of vocational training, retraining, and 
vocational guidance; . to promote the reemploy- 
ment of unemployed workers throughout the State 
in every other way that may be feasible.” In carrying 
out its obligation under this statute the Employment 
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Service over the years has maintained close coopera- 
tion with Chambers of Commerce in Arizona, training 
agencies, industry, individual employers, civic groups, 
and the like, in order to promote a full employment 
program. 

At the present time, many of the local office mana- 
gers are members of their respective chambers of 
commerce, and serve on industrial development com- 
mittees. One Employment Service manager is chair- 
man of his committee. Each of the other local office 
managers maintains close alliance with their local 
chamber for industrial development purposes. 

Participation of Employment Service personnel in 
meetings between chambers of commerce people and 
representatives of industry looking for a location is a 
common occurrance in Arizona, as is the making of 
special surveys to determine the local supply of specific 
skills needed by a new plant. Cooperation of our per- 
sonnel also includes newspaper and radio appeals to 
the reserve labor force to locate skilled workers or 
trainees needed by prospective new plants, positive 
recruitment, occupational testing and dissemination 
of labor market information as an adjunct to place- 
ment. 

We have been informed by chambers of commerce 
officials that on a number of occasions the informa- 
tion the Employment Service furnished on the avail- 
able labor supply was the deciding factor in influencing 
a plant to choose an Arizona location. 


* * * 


To gain a better perspective, let us briefly review 
the Employment Service’s activity beginning with 
1937. The depression was still rampant, unemployed 
workers crowded the local offices, jobs were scarce and 
remained so until the clouds of World War II began 
to appear. Then with the Nation changing to a war 
economy, the Employment Service activity was 
shifted from one of hunting jobs for applicants to 
hunting applicants for jobs in defense production. 
This was more or less the pattern until VJ-Day. 

The ending of World War II resulted in a rapid rise 
in unemployment and a general shift in the Nation’s 
population. Much of the migration was westward 
with Arizona in its path. 

The Employment Service placed many of these 
workers, but other thousands moved on. Radio 
scripts, monthly labor market information statements, 
newspaper items, and articles written and released by 
the Employment Service called attention to the grow- 
ing unemployment and the need for more jobs. 

Beginning in 1949 Community Employment Com- 
mittees were formed throughout the State. Field visit- 
ing which had been drastically increased beginning 
in 1946 was further increased in the ensuing years to 
the maximum extent of available staff. Increased 
cooperation with chambers of commerce and other 
civic groups in Arizona was a natural follow-through 
in connection with the Community Employment 
Program’s efforts. 

A survey entitled, “‘Unused Human Resources,”’ 
listing detailed characteristics of the State’s 19,000 
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jobless workers, was printed and widely distributed 
during the years 1950, 1951, and 1952 in an effort to 
promote the economic development of Arizona. Also 
in 1950 the Employment Service in cooperation with 
the chambers of commerce, Community Employment 
Committees, and Greater Arizona, Inc., a statewide 
nonprofit organization whose objective was furthering 
the economic development of the State, surveyed the 
facilities of Arizona plants in 10 labor market areas 
within the State. 

Copies of these surveys were distributed to govern- 
ment procurement agencies and planning boards, 
chambers of commerce, plant locating services, con- 
tractor associations, and individual employers through- 
out the Nation. The number of favorable comments, 
written and oral, and the many requests for additional 
copies of these two surveys received by the Employ- 
ment Service from all over the country, testify to their 
wide acceptance. 

In January 1951 Greater Arizona, Inc., disbanded, 
and the various chambers throughout the State in- 
tensified their activities in industrial development 
work to fill the gap. Recognizing the need for indus- 
trial development, in 1953 the State Legislature 
created an Arizona Industrial Development Board 
with appropriations to cover its activities. 

In 1953 Arizona’s prospect for attracting new in- 
dustry in the electronics field was given a tremendous 
boost. A large company located a guided missile 
plant in Tucson and in 1954 the armed services in- 
stalled an electronics proving ground nearby. Manu- 
facturing and other industry allied to electronics are 
becoming more and more interested in locating near 
one of these installations. Arizona appears to be on 
the threshold of a new era in attracting new industry, 
particularly since under the Government’s dispersal 
plan the entire State at the present time meets 
Federal standards. 


No Opportunity Overlooked 


In particular, the Employment Service Director, 
the Labor Market Analyst, the Chief of ES Programs 
and Methods, and all local office managers miss no 
opportunity to promote community employment 
development in Arizona. The 3,400 hours allocated 
to the State for full employment development is 
divided between State and local offices but is over- 
expended during each year in promoting the Commu- 
nity Employment Program. A considerable amount 
of time allocated for labor market information and 
community participation is devoted to furthering 
industrial development and full employment. 

By having an aggressive Community Employment 
Program, the Arizona State Employment Service has 
benefited in many ways, such as better public rela- 
tions with employer associations, increased acceptance 
and stature of our labor market information program, 
and finally—the ultimate goal of any State Employ- 
ment Service—greater placement penetration. In 
many instances the Arizona State Employment Serv- 
ice fully staffed new firms locating in the State. 
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Aerial view of the main campus, West Virginia University at Morgantown. 


To Promote Industrial Development ... 


University Sponsors Statewide Conferences 


By JAMES H. THOMPSON 


Associate Professor of Economics 


West Virginia University 


HE success of any employment development pro- 

gram requires the enthusiastic support of many 

different types of organizations. The essential 
roles played by government agencies, chambers of 
commerce, newspapers, public utilities, and financial 
institutions are well known. Much less widely recog- 
nized are the contributions which an educational 
institution can make to such a program. Yet these 
contributions can be very important. 

In West Virginia, the State University occupies a 
key position in a busy, statewide community develop- 
ment program. The activities of West Virginia 
University in this field have included the co-sponsor- 
ship of two successful industrial development con- 
ferences, the sponsorship of many other meetings and 
conferences on related topics, they completion of 
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numerous research projects directly or indirectly re- 
lated to industrial development, and the instruction 
of various groups of adults about the State economy 
and its problems. 

Of all these activities, the most dramatic and widely 
publicized have been the two industrial development 
conferences which were sponsored jointly by the 
University and the West Virginia Industrial and 
Publicity Commission. The idea of holding a state- 
wide industrial development conference grew out of 
an informal meeting which Mr. A. C. Spurr, President 
of the Monongahela Power Company and a member 
of the University Board of Governors, arranged with 
President Irvin Stewart and other members of the 
University faculty in August 1953. 

At that meeting, Mr. Spurr expressed grave concern 
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about depressed economic conditions in the northern 
West Virginia territory served by his company. He 
asked if the University would study ihe situation and 
suggest possible solutions. Dean R. W. Coleman of 
the University’s College of Commerce agreed to help, 
and additional meetings were held between members 
of the Commerce faculty and personnel of Mononga- 
hela Power’s Territorial Development Department. 
The participants in these meetings soon agreed on 
three points: (1) The problem was statewide in scope. 
(2) Most of the economic troubles of the State stemmed 
from the decline of the principal industry, coal mining. 
(3) The accelerated growth and diversification of 
manufacturing industries represented the most de- 
sirable solution. 

After considerable discussion it was decided that 
an integrated, statewide program of industrial de- 
velopment was needed and that the best way to “‘kick 
off’ this program would be to hold a large, well- 
publicized conference of community leaders. It was 
felt that such a conference would both serve an edu- 
cational function and help to generate enthusiasm at 
the “‘grass roots”’ level. 

To work out the details of staging the conference, a 
planning committee was appointed, headed by Dean 
Coleman and Andrew Ruckman, Executive Director 
of the West Virginia Industrial and Publicity Com- 
mission, a State agency. The other members of the 
committee included the director of the West Virginia 
Department of Employment Security, industrial 
agents of a half-dozen power companies and railroads, 
the secretaries of several chambers of commerce, and 
one additional member of the commerce faculty. 

The first West Virginia Industrial Development 
Conference was held on the University Campus, May 
12, 1954. More than 250 persons, from every section 
of the State, attended. This was a select group con- 
taining a high percentage of civic and industrial 
leaders, men and women well fitted to organize and 
carry through employment development programs in 
their own communities. 

The purpose of the conference was described in the 
program as follows: 

It is a conference designed to bring together key leaders in 
every community in West Virginia with the men who are on 
the industrial firing line every day working at the job of at- 
tempting to locate and develop new payrolls for the State. It 
is the hope of the sponsors that from the conference will come 
an action program bringing into play all the effective commun- 


ity forces in the State in a concerted and continuing undertaking 
aimed at expanding the State’s industrial plant. 


One of the highlights of the program was an address 
by Governor Marland of West Virginia. The Gov- 
ernor summarized the need for industrial develop- 
ment in West Virginia, and then announced that a 
private firm had been hired to conduct an economic 
survey of the State. Also on the program was a dis- 
cussion of industrial development aids available to 
community groups, and two talks on industrial devel- 
opment activities in other States. The program was 
concluded with a panel discussion of the question, 
*‘What attracts new industry?” 
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While this was the first instance of a statewide con- 
ference, the West Virginia Industrial and Publicity 
Commission and the Department of Employment 
Security have co-sponsored local and area meetings 
for 10 years. For example, in 1947 there was such a 
conference in southern West Virginia attacking the 
rising problem of unemployment among coal miners. 
Over the years since then, such conferences have been 
held in many communities in connection with special 
labor surveys. These pioneer efforts, which sometimes 
resulted in new plants coming in, pointed the way to 
the possibilities of such cooperative efforts on a larger 
plane. 

A few months after the first West Virginia Industrial 
Conference at the University, the planning committee 
met to discuss the effects of the conference. The 
industrial agents on the committee reported that there 
had been a noticeable increase in community action 
throughout the State and that several towns had or- 
ganized or were organizing community industrial 
development corporations. Also, a standing commit- 
tee appointed by members of the conference sampled 
the attitudes of the businessmen and bankers of the 
State as to the formation of a State industrial credit 
corporation. Because of the favorable impact of the 
conference and also because the economic situation in 
the State remained critical, the planning committee 
recommended that another conference be held the 
following spring. 


Increased Public Interest 


In both attendance and public interest, the second 
West Virginia Industrial Development Conference 
surpassed the first. The program centered on the 
economic survey of the State, which had been under 
way for almost a year. This study by a private firm 
had as its focal point the potential of the West Vir- 
ginia economy for industrial growth. The survey had 
received frequent mention in the newspapers of the 
State and there was much speculation as to what the 
results would be. 

Governor Marland chose the second industrial de- 
velopment conference to announce the findings and 
recommendations of the Arthur D. Little report, 
thereby assuring front-page coverage of the conference 
in the State press. Following the Governor’s remarks, 
a lively panel discussion of the findings was held. At 
the close of the conference, those in attendance voted 
unanimously that it be made an annual event. 

Besides the two industrial development conferences, 
the University’s College of Commerce sponsors or 
co-sponsors many other meetings each year. During 
the academic year 1955-1956, these will include a 
coal conference, a tax institute, a school of banking, 
a labor-management conference, a labor education 
institute, and an economic education workshop. Al- 
though none of these meetings is concerned primarily 
with employment development, it has been the prac- 
tice of the College of Commerce to include discussions 
of the State economy and its problems on many of the 
programs. 
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The research activities of the West Virginia Uni- 
versity Bureau of Business Research represent a differ- 
ent type of contribution to the State’s industrial 
development program. Each year the Bureau pub- 
lishes several monographs on business and economic 
problems of the State. The authors are members of 
the commerce faculty and usually are specialists in the 
fields in which they write. 

Many of the Bureau studies have dealt with prob- 
lems closely related to the industrial development of 
the State. Among the publications of the past few 
years have been a detailed analysis of the labor force, 
a survey of the nature and location of manufacturing 
industries, an analysis of coal freight rates, a study of 
the markets for coal, and a case study of the mobility 
of chemical workers in a coal-mining area. 


A Study of Commuting Patterns 


More closely tied to industrial development than 
any of these publications, however, is a study now 
nearing completion. This study presents the results 
of a survey of employee commuting patterns at 24 
urban and rural plants. By consulting this study, an 
industrial prospect considering a factory site in one of 
the areas covered by the survey can estimate the 
maximum radius from which he can expect to attract 
factory labor. This information should be quite useful 
in a State like West Virginia, where the acquisition of 
a new industry sometimes hinges on the question, 
“Can I obtain an adequate supply of labor at this 
location?” 

In conducting its research program the Bureau of 
Business Research has always cooperated closely with 
State agencies and business organizations, and, in 
return, has received valuable assistance from these 
groups. The West Virginia Department of Employ- 
ment Security deserves special mention, having pro- 
vided essential statistical data on many occasions. 
Several of the studies conducted by the Bureau have 
been undertaken at the request of business organiza- 
tions. For example, the commuting-distance study 
described above was requested and partially financed 
by the Public Utilities Association of the Virginias. 
By consulting freely with business executives and 
government officials, the Bureau strives to keep its 
operations closely in tune with the business research 
needs of the State. 

Still another way in which the College of Commerce 
is helping West Virginia’s employment development 
program is by bringing the economic plight of the 
State to the attention of the Federal Government. 
Earlier this year Professor Leo Fishman presented a 
detailed report on the economic situation in this 
State to the Congressional Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, which was investigating trouble 
spots in the American economy. 

The employment-development activities of West 
Virginia University are by no means confined to the 
College of Commerce; Other divisions of the Univer- 
sity have made—and are continuing to make—some 
highly significant contributions. For example, the 
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Department of Agricultural Economics is now en- 
gaged in a comprehensive survey of rural manpower 
in the Upper Monongahela Valley. This study in- 
cludes a section on the availability of rural residents 
for industrial employment, and another on the types 
of work experience and training possessed by rural 
residents. 


Geological Survey of Resources 


Another example is provided by the work which the 
Geology Department is doing in conjunction with the 
West Virginia Geological Survey. At present, a de- 
tailed report is being prepared on the economic re- 
sources of the Ohio River Valley and their industrial 
potentialities. This report will cover all mineral 
resources and will include discussions of the physio- 
graphic advantages of particular building sites. Ac- 
companying the text will be composite maps in color, 
giving data on geological resources and ground water, 
and shewing the location of all factories, mines, and 
industrial sites. Although this study is financed by 
the West Virginia Geological Survey, the project di- 
rector is a member of the Geology Department faculty, 
and from four to six geology students have been em- 
ployed on the project. 

The School of Mines has done effective work in 
improving the productive efficiency and safety of 
the coal-mining industry. For instance, the success- 
ful development of roof-bolting for the support of 
mine roofs was largely due to research performed in 
this school. Other recent research has dealt with the 
control of inflows of gas into mines and the develop- 
ment of more efficient cutting tools for mining ma- 
chines. Along other lines, the School of Mines has 
trained miners in the installation, operation, and 
maintenance of mining machinery, and has sponsored 
periodic conferences on coal utilization and marketing. 


Engineering Study 


Elsewhere on the campus, the Engineering Experi- 
ment Station has published a study of the water re- 
sources of the State and has done basic research work 
in the utilization of coal. The College of Engineering 
has also sponsored annual conferences at which in- 
dustrial engineers have discussed the techniques of 
scientific management. Research on the pollution 
of streams by industrial and mining wastes has been 
carried on by both the Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion and the Department of Biology. These are but 
a few examples of the many activities on the Univer- 
sity campus which are directed toward the improve- 
ment of the economic health of the State. 

As this brief summary shows, a university can make 
many useful contributions to an employment develop- 
ment program. At West Virginia University, we 
feel that it is both the privilege and obligation of the 
University to take a position of leadership in the pres- 
ent, concerted, statewide drive for industrial growth 
and diversification. 
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A winter night at Mitchell’s Corn Palace. 





The decorations are made from corn and other grain. 


Alerting a Community to 
Job Development Need 


By FRANCES DUNN 
Manager, Mitchell Local Office 
Employment Security Department of South Dakota 


N APRIL 13, 1955, the daily paper in a nearby 

city carried this headline: “South Dakota In- 

dustrial Goals Charted.”” The occasion was the 
Governor’s industrial development conference. More 
than 300 business, professional, and agricultural 
leaders were there at the request of Governor Foss to 
study industrial needs and to chart a course for future 
action. 

A panel of industrial specialists discussed develop- 
ment programs in other areas. The panel was fol- 
lowed by a workshop. Suggestions made at the con- 
ference were boiled down to five major points: (1) 
Hire an industrial specialist to ‘sell’? South Dakota, 
(2) compile basic economic data, (3) publicize indus- 
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try at State and National level, (4) evaluate resources, 
including labor, (5) stimulate growth of existing in- 
dustry. These findings were summed up in another 
headline: ‘‘3,000 Jobs Major Goal.” 

This ‘“‘beginning’’—for the real work of developing 


job opportunities has just begun when communities 


at last face up to their problems—was the culmination 
of years of work. Prodded by the activities of the 
City of Mitchell, which had pioneered in the com- 
munity industrial development field in South Dakota, 
local communities and, indeed, the State itself had 
been alerted to the need for community employment 
planning and economic development. 

The City of Mitchell, population 12,100, is located 
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A meeting of the Community Council 
Industrial Committee. Left to right: 
Maurice Stevens, former president; 
Frances Dunn, employment chairman; 
Vail Hershey, education chairman; 
Neva Vittetoe, program chairman; 
John Whalen, Daily Republic editor 
and committee chairman; and Iris 
Meyers, president. 


in the southeastern part of the State in the James 
River Valley. To the west is the Missouri River. 

Local transportation facilities include two railroads, 
three bus lines, and one major airline. A major east- 
west Federal highway and a north-south State high- 
way bring tourists and business traffic through this 
prairie metropolis. 

Mitchell, on a direct route to the Black Hills, is the 
home of the ‘‘World’s Only Corn Palace’? which 
attracts considerable tourist trade during the summer 
months. The Corn Palace is a unique structure with 
portions of the exterior and interior covered with 
corn, arranged in picture designs and outlined with 
grasses and grains. Each year 2 to 3 thousand bushels 
of various shades of natural colored corn are used to 
redecorate the building. In 1954 some 103,000 people 
visited the Corn Palace and this past summer, 102,700. 

We are a “one industry”’ community; our economy 
is almost entirely dependent on agriculture. Our 
major business activities are trade, service, and the 
processing of farm and dairy products. Agriculture 
itself has undergone vast changes during the past 5 
years. Small grain or “cash crop’? acreage in our 
seven-county area has dropped more than 70 percent. 
The raising of livestock has greatly increased. 

Mechanization has made it possible for farmers to 
operate on a larger scale with less hired labor. The 
number of farm units has decreased but the acreage 
per unit has increased. It is becoming difficult to 
acquire enough land for profitable operation. This 
is one reason rural youth are moving to the cities in 
search of a livelihood. 

Mitchell’s nonagricultural industry is made up of 
62 major market firms—those employing 15 or more— 
and 520 minor market firms. Total employment 
averages approximately 3,500. Six of the major 
manufacturing establishments, with an average em- 
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ployment of 335, are engaged in food processing 
(farm and dairy products). 

At the end of World War II, our lean application 
files began to fill as veterans and war workers came 
home. With limited job opportunities, this influx 
could have resulted in serious unemployment. Many 
of the veterans had reemployment rights but many 
others had gone directly from high school or farm to 
the service. 

In 1946 the local office conducted a survey of 
business firms to determine how many of their former 
employees were in service; how many workers, if any, 
would be displaced when veterans returned; antici- 
pated expansion which might prevent displacement 
or create new jobs; and cutbacks which might cause 
further displacement. An attempt was made to keep 
the public alert to the possible need for community 
planning. A news item dated January 1946 quotes 
the writer as follows “‘. . . it isn’t easy to tell a veteran 
that there is no job for him; it’s like saying that there 
is no place for him in the community.” 

The Chamber of Commerce was approached with 
the suggestion that an employment committee or a 
community planning board be created; but no action 
was taken. 


A Slightly Brighter Picture 


Things began to brighten a little as business, freed 
from wartime restrictions, started to expand. GI’s 
and civilians with wartime savings to spend created 
a new market. The Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration program came into its own and farmers began 
to modernize their homes. Many GI’s went back to 
farming. Many returned to school. 

It was felt, however, that these conditions were 
temporary, that when the saturation point was 
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reached Mitchell would again face the problem of 
unemployment. 

The Mitchell Community Council, which has as its 
purpose the promotion of community improvement 
through community planning, was organized in 


March 1949. Its membership is comprised of dele- 
gates from civic, service, welfare, fraternal, religious, 
educational, veteran, and other organizations. Each 
delegate is empowered to speak and to vote for his 
entire organization on council matters. 

Included on the Council membership roster are: 
Chamber of Commerce, Jaycees, City Council, 
schools, County Commissioners, civic health and wel- 
fare service, Red Cross, Salvation Army, Associated 
Charities, Community Chest, American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, 
American Association of University Women, Business 
and Professional Women, Toastmasters, and Scouts. 
This writer was a charter member and has served as 
secretary, vice president, and board member. At 
present, she is chairman of the employment and pub- 
licity committees. 

The need for industrial expansion was frequently 
discussed but no definite action was taken until 1952. 
In May of that year, with the managing editor of the 
MircHELL Daity REPUBLIC as president, the Council 
began to look around for something to guide us. We 
contacted two South Dakota towns which had set up 
tentative programs, but this proved of no help since 
little had been accomplished. A letter to Albert 
Lea, Minn. brought some excellent information on 
their two programs—Jobs Incorporated and Job 
Buildings Incorporated—plus an invitation to visit 
their city. 


The Community Awakes 


In the fall of 1952 the Toastmasters put on a pro- 
gram at the Council meeting. Outspoken remarks on 
the industrial outlook and the city’s apathy caused 
considerable flurry in business circles. The Chamber 
of Commerce asked the local office for a report on 
unemployment. This analysis, in addition to unem- 
ployment and claims figures, showed lost purchasing 
power in the amount of $27,328 for a 3-month period. 

During the following months the program chairman, 
a former ES manager, did an outstanding job of keep- 
ing interest alive. News stories and editorials kept 
the public informed. Council speakers included an 
industrial specialist from the Small Business Admin- 
istration and the Executive Secretary of the State 
Natural Resources Commission. Some good panels 
were heard, including one composed of farmers and 
dairymen. Council members were somewhat sur- 
prised to learn that farm people were as enthusiastic 
as town folks. Their thinking too was that “‘More 
local jobs will keep our children closer to home.” 

In May 1954 an industrial committee was set up 
within the Council, with our editor and former presi- 
dent as chairman. It was proposed that the Council 
devote all of its efforts during the coming year to 
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industrial development. The proposition was ac- 
cepted and the Council became, in effect, an indus- 
trial committee. Its program was to: Study com- 
munity needs and resources; investigate reasons for 
business failures; determine which local industries, if 
any, might expand with community support; deter- 
mine types of industry which might best utilize our 
resources and labor supply; study freight rates, trans- 
portation, utilities, water supply, possible business 
sites; improve publicity and informational material; 
get the facts and, if industrial expansion seems feasible, 
form a corporation and sell stock. 


Study Other Such Programs 


The President and two Council members visited 
Albert Lea, Minn. and Columbus, Nebr. at their 
own expense. They reported their findings to the 
Council, spoke before professional and service clubs, 
and were promised whole-hearted support. 

In July 1954, the Chamber appointed an industrial 
committee and expressed a desire to work with the 
Council. The Council urged that an industrial de- 
velopment corporation be formed and that a nine- 
man board of Chamber and Council members serve 
as a liaison committee. Editorials and news stories 
continued to keep the public informed and interested. 

The Mitchell Industrial Corporation was formed in 
July and capitalized at $250,000. It was authorized 
to sell stock, purchase real estate, engage in industrial 
building, and finance promotion to attract industry. 
Mitchell’s Mayor headed the new organization with 
the Council President as vice president and the 
Industrial Chairman as secretary. 

When the Chamber offered to make $4,500 avail- 
able to finance a professional survey it was decided 
to postpone the selling of stock. A private research 
organization from Kansas City was engaged and a 
preliminary report of findings given at the next 
quarterly meeting of the Chamber. The research 
agency economist pointed out that since Mitchell’s 
interests are closely allied with those of other com- 
munities and the State as a whole, its full industrial 
potential might best be attained through cooperation 
with other communities. During this visit, the agency 
economist called at the local office with the Chamber 
Manager, to request information on population loss, 
amount attributable to lack of opportunity, occupa- 
tional skills of workers leaving, areas to which they 
were moving, and comparison of out-of-area oppor- 
tunities with those in Mitchell. A written report was 
compiled and submitted. 

At a June meeting, the economist pointed out that 
the westward trend of industry has been gradual, 
with no pronounced “sweep”? which would permit 
local communities to “‘coast’’ into prosperity. He 
warned that we in Mitchell must fight for expansion, 
that we must “‘sell or be doomed.” 

The Industrial Chairman spoke for the entire group 
in an editorial following the meeting. ‘“‘It is good 
business to understand our problems,” he said, “‘to 
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have positive advantages emphasized; it is good to 
know that our prosperity depends on industrializa- 
tion . . . the measure of our success upon the en- 
thusiasm with which we tackle the job.” 

The research agency’s final report is being studied 
by a Chamber committee. 

This article would not be complete without a 
tribute to the Dar_y Repus.ic which has cooperated 


wholeheartedly with the local office through the 
years. Their support along with the strong backing 
of our State Director has made our progress toward 
industrial expansion possible. We have not yet at- 
tained our goal of providing full employment for all 
present and future citizens of our community but 
with the help of all people working together, we shall 
succeed. 


Housing Agency Can Help Community Programs 


By JOHN DEWEY COATES 


Community Employment Consultant 


Bureau of Employment Security 


OO often local groups responsible for the eco- 
nomic and employment development of their 
community fail to give adequate attention to the 
physical appearance of the community. In the initial 
stages of determining economic advantages of the 
community, considerable time and hard work are 
expended in gathering information on transportation, 
natural resources, power, water supply, occupational 
characteristics of the work force, and other local re- 
sources. These pertinent economic data are, of course, 
a “must” in any program to encourage expanding 
industries to locate new plants in the community. 
Unfortunately, in identifying local assets a major 
factor that is too frequently overlooked is “How attrac- 
tive is the community?” When a prospective em- 
ployer arrives to discuss the possibility of establishing 
a plant in the area, what will be his first impression of 
the city? It has often been said that first impressions 
are lasting impressions. How the city looks and 
whether there is a well organized plan for expansion 
and improvement is becoming more and more im- 
portant to management making decisions on plant 
site locations. 


Generally when a new plant is established in a com- 


munity, management transfers key personnel to the. 


new location. Some of these persons will be em- 
ployed in a managerial capacity and will remain in 
the community, while others will be there on a tem- 
porary basis to train local workers. The permanent 
staff as a rule are those persons in whom management 
has an investment of time and money, and the ones 
the company will make every effort to retain in its 
employ. By all standards, this is good business, both 
for the company and for the workers. 


Consider Welfare of Workers 


The kind of industry that is a credit to the com- 
munity is interested in the welfare of all its workers. 
In addition, industrial leaders believe good living con- 
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ditions, pleasant surroundings, and adequate recrea- 
tional opportunities have a favorable influence on 
employee production. Therefore, management takes 
a good look to make sure that the community is the 








Office of Area Development 
Offers Technical Assistance 


Ts RENDER more adequate technical assistance to areas 
of heavy labor surplus, the Office of Area Development 
(formerly the Area Development Division) in the Department 
of Commerce was expanded in the spring of 1954. Acting on 
suggestions of the President’s Advisory Board of Economic 
Growth and Stability, the Department of Commerce gave the 
Office the assignment of serving as its focal point and clearing 
house for areas seeking assistance to relieve local area unem- 
ployment. 


The program is based upon the principle of self-help. But 
the Office also provides assistance to State and local groups 
engaged in expanding job opportunities. Among the services 
which the Office is equipped to provide are technical assistance 
on procedure for organizing industrial districts, establishing 
industrial foundations, locating new markets, adding new 
products, cataloging available resources, and identifying grow- 
ing industries. In these activities, the Office works closely with 
State planning and development agencies and, through them, 
with local development groups. In the course of this work, 
members of the Office staff make trips to the field and provide 
on-the-spot assistance and work with State and local groups on 
their solution of area community development problems. 


In addition the Office, through its AREA DEVELOPMENT 
BuLLeTin, keeps its subscribers abreast of pertinent programs 
and literature in this field of interest. Begun in February 1955 
and issued at bimonthly intervals, the BULLETIN is available 
upon subscription at 50 cents a year at the Government 
Printing Office. Other booklets and pamphlets of interest to 
workers in the community employment development field are: 


“Community and Area Development Checklist” 
*‘What Will New Industry Mean to My Town?” 
‘*Basic Industrial Location Factors” 

“Developing and Selling New Products” 
‘Location Factors in the Petrochemical Industry.”’ 
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kind of place in which its key managerial personnel 
will be satisfied to live. 

From an employee relations angle, a number of 
factors are considered such as (1) What about the 
main business area—is it modern and progressive 
looking? (2) Is the residential area attractive—ade- 
quate housing and well kept homes? and (3) Is the 
environment conducive to good living? In other 
words, is it a community where newcomers would like 
to live? 

Many local development groups recognize the im- 
portance of community environment in the develop- 
ment of well-rounded programs to strengthen and 
diversify the economic base. Not always, however, 
do such groups and organizations have sufficient funds 
to “‘dress up”’ the community, nor do they know that 
under certain conditions Federal assistance can be 
obtained for improving the community. 

The Housing and Home Finance Agency has two 
programs, authorized under the Housing Act of 1954, 
of interest to communities engaged in economic 
development. One is called Urban Planning Assistance. 
As set up in the Act, Federal grants are available on 
a matching basis for two related types of urban 
planning activity. 


Help for Small Communities 


Under one of these, grants may be made to State 
planning agencies to help them provide planning as- 
sistance to small communities (population under 
25,000) lacking adequate planning resources. Most 
States have a State Department of Commerce or a 
State Development Commission or Board which is 
responsible for promoting the economic welfare of the 
State. It is through such agencies that communities 
work in order to participate in this program. Granted 
funds can be used for surveys, land-use studies, urban 
renewal plans, technical services, and other planning 
work excluding plans for specific public works. 

Under the second type, grants may be made direct 
to official State, metropolitan, or regional planning 
agencies to conduct metropolitan or regional planning 
programs. Federal grants cannot exceed 50 percent 
of the estimated cost of the planned work. 

The other program is known as the Urban Renewal 
Program. In brief, it provides that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can pay up to two-thirds of the net cost to 
the community for an urban renewal project. These 
projects include such activities as (1) acquisition of 
property in slum or blighted areas and demolition of 
buildings; (2) installation, construction, or recon- 
struction in urban renewal project area of streets, 
utilities, parks, etc.; (3) disposition of properties ac- 
quired in the urban renewal area at fair value for use 
in accordance with the approved renewal plan; and 
(4) carrying out of plans for a program of rehabilita- 
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tion of buildings and other improvements. With cer- 
tain exceptions, however, such areas must be a 
predominantly residential slum or blighted area before 
clearance. 

In many communities housing near industrial plant 
operations and the railroad right-of-way have deterio- 
rated to the extent that they have become an eye sore. 
In some instances the rehabilitation or redevelopment 
of the area is impractical for residential use. It may 
be that in situations of this kind a well-rounded re- 
newal program could be developed which would (1) 
involve providing housing in another part of the town 
for persons now living in the area, and (2) use of this 
land as desirable plant sites for attracting new 
industries to the area. 


Get Detailed Information 


It might be well for community development or- 
ganizations confronted with problems of this nature 
to discuss them with field representatives of the Fed- 
eral Housing and Home Finance Administration. 
These representatives can provide detailed informa- 
tion on types of programs acceptable to the Housing 
Administration and on other requirements necessary 
to obtain assistance under provisions of the Housing 
Act. The solution of such problems can do much to 
place the community in a better competitive position 
in its efforts to achieve program objectives—revitaliz- 
ing the economy to provide a wider range of job 
opportunities. 

Federal Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tion regional offices are located in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Atlanta, Chicago, Fort Worth, and San 
Francisco. 


AT Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


The week-long observance was opened with a kick- 
off dinner sponsored by the American Federation of 
the Physically Handicapped, Inc., on September 30 
in Washington, D.C. The Hon. Alfred A. McKethan 
of the Florida State Citizens Commission was the 
principal speaker. Others on the program repre- 
sented Government, labor, professional, and civic 
groups. 

In a formal Proclamation, President Eisenhower 
called upon the Nation’s employers and the general 
public to support the nationwide, year-round program 
geared to provide work opportunity for the physically 
handicapped. 

“It is imperative,” the Proclamation said in part, 
“that jobs be provided through the public employ- 
ment service and other channels so that disabled 
veterans and other handicapped men and women can 
become active and participating members of the 
Nation’s working force.” 
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